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REPRESENTATIVE OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD OF ALABAMA 


WHO, AS CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEF ON WAYS AND MEANS IN THE COMING DEMO- 
CRATIC HOUSE, WILL BE CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE REVISION OF THE TARIFF 
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The March of Events 


OR the second time President 
Taft has struck the open road 
to political leadership. 

The first time was when he called Con- 
gress in extra session to revise the tariff. 
But his approval of important schedules, 
which are worse than the schedules that 
he set out to revise, split his party into 
irreconcilable camps, drove his allies into 
retirement, shifted the moral control of 
the party to those that he ‘spurned, gave 
the next House to the Democrats, and cost 
him much of his great personal popularity. 
No other man in our recent political 
history made so good a chance for leader- 
ship or threw so good a chance away. 
But now he has struck the high road 
again, with his trade reciprocity with 
Canada. 

The concurrent legislative approval at 
Washington and at Ottawa will have 
these results: 

To establish a_ reciprocal free list, 
embracing grain, dairy products, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, fish, poultry and 
eggs, live food-animals, lumber, tin plate, 
barbed-wire fencing, and later, print paper. 

To reduce duties on manufactured 
food products, fresh meats, canned vege- 
tables and meats, flour, etc. 

To level and reduce rates on some 
manufactured goods, with agricultural 
implements, motor vehicles, clocks and 
watches as prominent examples. 

To lower Canada’s protective duty on 
coal to 45 cents a ton, and our protective 


duty on iron ore to 1o cents. Canada’s 
rate on cement and ours on dressed lum- 
ber are also to be lowered. 

In terms of money, Canada will give 
up duties amounting to $2,560,000 a year, 
and the United States $4,808,000, the 
figures being based on the totals for 1gt1o. 
American prices for food products will be 
lowered by free competition along the 
border, and possibly all over the country. 

The absurdity of the present trade 
restrictions — the gross wrong of them in 
fact —is understood by the people of 
each country; and popular opinion favors 
the proposed changes.. The special classes 
and industries that will suffer temporary 
loss will do all they can, both at Wash- 
ington and at Ottawa, to prevent such 
reciprocity. But it needed only this 
definite formulation to make its coming 
certain — not immediately, perhaps, but 
before the agitation for it-can die away. 
Mr. Taft needs only to stand firm. 

Mr. Clark, the Speaker of the next 
House, did wisely when he led his Demo- 
cratic colleagues in making this a national 
issue, in support of the. President; for 
reciprocity with Canada is coming, whether 
at the hands of a*Republican or of a 
Democratic Congress. 

So, too, is a real revision of the tariff, 
such as Mr. Taft had in mind two 
years ago. The two things are parts of the 
same necessary and inevitable reform; and 
the people will have ii, whoever stand in 
the way. 
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SENATOR JOHNSON OF ME. SENATOR LIPPITT OF R. I. SENATOR McLEAN OF CONN. 
Democrat “Old Guard” Republican Republican 
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SENATOR POINDEXTER OF WASH. SENATOR GRONNA, OF N. D. SENATOR TOWNSEND OF MICH. 
Progressive Republican Progressive Republican Progressive Republican 


I.—NEW UNITED STATES SENATORS 


THE DEMOCRATS AND PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICANS HAVE GAINED 
MANY SEATS AT THE EXPENSE OF THE “OLD GUARD” 
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SENATOR WILLIAMS OF MISS. SENATOR LEA OF TENN. SENATOR TERRELL OF GA. 
Democrat Demecrat Demcecrat 
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SENATOR HITCHCOCK OF NEB. SENATOR CHILTON OF W. VA. SENATOR MARTINE OF N. J. 
Democrat Democrat Democrat 


II.— NEW UNITED STATES SENATORS 


THE DEMOCRATS AND PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICANS HAVE GAINED 
MANY SEATS AT THE FXPENSE OF THE ‘‘OLD GUARD”’ 
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MAJOR GEORGE O. SQUIRE 


THE INVENTOR OF A SYSTEM FOR CARRYING SEVERAL TELEPHONE MES- 
SAGES OVER THE SAME WIRE AT THE SAME TIME WITHOUT INTERFERENCE 

















COUNT ALBERT APPONYI, THE HUNGARIAN STATESMAN 


FORMERLY MINISTER OF EDUCATION AND PUBLIC WORSHIP, WHO RE- 
CENTLY LECTURED IN THIS COUNTRY ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 

















THREE OF THE WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES IN THE COLORADO LEGISLATURE 


MRS. AGNES L. RIDDLE (ON THE LEFT) MRS. LOUISE M. KERWIN (ON THE RIGHT) 
MRS. LOUISE U. JONES (SITTING) 
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MR. STANLEY FINCH 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE WHICH 
IS FERETTING OUT THE “GET RICH QUICK CONCERNS”? THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
[See Page 14112) 
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HERR ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK, THE COMPOSER OF “KONIGSKINDER” 


THE SECOND NOTABLE OPERA TO BE PRESENTED FOR THE FIRST 
TIME AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE IN NEW YORK 
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SIGNOR GIACOMO PUCCINI THE COMPOSER OF LA BOHEME 


WHOSE “LA FANCIULLA DEL WEST” (THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST) IS THE FIRST 
OPERA BY A FAMOUS COMPOSER TO BE PRODUCED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THIS COUNTRY 
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THE PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICANS 


THE PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICANS 


HE Progressive Republican League 

is a wheel within a wheel rather 

than an independent piece of party 

machinery, but it is a wheel that has a 

motor directly attached to it — the motor 

of an earnest conviction. The four main 
purposes that it has are: 


(1) The popular election of United 
States Senators. 

(2) Direct primary nominations for all 
offices, including the direct popular elec- 
tion of delegates to the national con- 
ventions, so that the voters themselves 
may express their preferences for Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidential candidates. 

(3) The initiative, the referendum, and 
the recall. 

(4) A stringent corrupt-practices act. 


These, it will be observed, are not 
political policies, as the tariff, a parcels- 
post, and a mail-ship subsidy are policies. 
They touch only party methods and party 
machinery. Whatever the policies may 
be that any party at any time may wish 
to carry into effect or to dodge, these pro- 
posed changes would affect only the 
method of dealing with them. They are 
a blow at boss and clique-nominations, 
and are a move to put our party and our 
legislative machinery within direct reach 
of the people. In a word, they are the “Ore- 
gon idea”’ extended; and Senator Bourne 
is one of the leading spirits in the League. 

The proposals are, of course, a direct 
protest against the purchase of United 
States Senatorships, whether by cash or 
by the intrigues of bosses and “‘interests,”’ 
and against the control of any nomina- 
tions by these forces. 

These ‘‘progressive’”’ proposals meet 
opposition of two kinds —the selfish 
opposition of the bosses and party man- 
agers, and the unselfish opposition of many 
men who believe that the old system of 
representative government, with all its 
evils, is correct in principle. This latter 
class would keep the present system and re- 
form it in its workings. If the voters, they 
say, would do their duty, every man 
taking a personal interest in every con- 
vention and in every election, the present 
system would work satisfactorily. They 
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maintain, too, that any new system would 
fail as soon as individual voters neglected 
these primary duties. 

True, but this programme of the Pro- 
gressive League, nevertheless, has vitality. 
The men who believe in it are in earnest. 
They are not seeking personal gain. 
They are convinced that purity in political 
life cannot be hoped for until radical 
changes are made in party machinery and 
in our electoral methods. The “Oregon 
idea” is the most vigorous political idea 
now making its way among the people; 
and it is making its way with energy and 
rapidity. Such a programme may not 
quickly (and it surely will not easily) be 
carried into general effect. But it already 
has an unsuspected volume and earnest- 
ness of support among the people in every 
part of the country. If you who read this 
have not yet thoroughly considered these 
proposed changes and the one general 
idea that underlies them, you will do 
well to look into the working of the 
“Oregon idea.” If you live in one of the 
Eastern states, you will have seen little 
about it in your local newspapers. But 
an early number of this magazine will 
explain its practical application, so far 
as it has yet been made. 


IT 


One of the incidental effects and pur- 
poses of the Progressive League’s action 
is to strengthen the liberal or insurgent 
wing of the Republican party. The old 
stand-pat wing, by temperament and for 
self-protection, perhaps also by conviction, 
violently opposes any radical change in 
the existing party and electoral machinery. 
The “‘stand-patters’” and their policies 
are, in fact, the creatures of boss-rule and 
of intrigue with the special interests. 

Now if a Republican National Con- 
vention were made up of delegates that 
had been chosen directly by the voters 
who had at the same time expressed their 
preferences for Presidential candidates, 
the sacred scandal of venal Negro delegates 
from Southern states, where practically 
no Republican votes are cast, would come 
to an end; and with it would end also 
the misuse of Federal patronage in the 
South. 
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To take another example: If there 
were a popular election of United States 
Senators, does anybody suppose that 
one of the Senators from New York, one 
from Colorado, one from Illinois (to go 
no further) would ever have had seats in 
the Senate? 

The programme of the Republican 
Progressive League has in it the possi- 
bility of a split in the party; but such a 
split is not likely. The stand-pat Repub- 
licans will fight as long and as hard as 
they can; but they will surrender rather 
than permit a permanent division. That 
wing of the party cannot afford to set up 
business for itself, because it is far too 
much discredited in the public mind. Its 
leaders are ‘‘childless children of the 
night,” and the coming of daylight on 
their methods is fatal to them as a separate 
party. Leadership of the party, if it is 
to hold its own or to win again, must pass 
to more liberal and progressive men. And 
the more liberal and progressive men are 
in more or less sympathy with this Re- 
publican Progressive League. 


MORE PENSION INCREASES? 


HE Sulloway Pension Bill may not 
pass the Senate. The chances are 

that something like it will — something 
as near like it as the state of the Treasury 
and the general scramble for the ‘‘pork 
barrel’’ will permit. It may be that the 
Senate will content itself by letting the 
McCumber Bill go through. The McCum- 
ber Bill would increase the amount paid 
for pensions annually only seventeen 
millions, while the Sulloway Bill would 
increase it forty-five millions annually. 
Great pressure is brought to bear upon 
Senators to ‘‘do justice to the old soldiers.” 
It was not intended by the Republican 
leaders to let the Sulloway Bill or even 
the McCumber Bill become a Law. Forty- 
five millions of dollars is a- considerable 
item, even in the mind of a two-billion- 
dollar Congress; the sum cannot be added 
to the national expenditure this year 
without causing a deficit and making a 
bond issue necessary. “Deficit” and 
“bond issue” are words that do not 


sound well in the ears of politicians, and 
Republican leaders are anxious to avoid 
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them this year. When the Sulloway 
forty-five-million-dollar increase bill went 
whooping through the House, the idea 
was to block it quietly in the Senate so 
that it would come back to the next 
Congress to the embarrassment of the 
Democrats. It has always been shrewd 
Republican politics to advocate a popular 
bill loudly, check it quietly, and then 
force the Democrats to kill it. The 
enthusiasm, however, with which the 
beneficiaries (450,000 in number, being 
half of all now on the pension roll) ac- 
claimed the House’s action was so great 
that many Senators are now said to be 
in danger of favoring it. 

There is one hopeful sign: The press 
of the country, for the first time, has 
greeted a Bill for the increase of pensions 
with protest. Outside of those who would 
profit by it, it would be hard to find any 
number of people who believe that any 
increase at the present time is justified. 

The Sulloway Bill increases the amount 
paid to veterans in classes above 60, 65, 
7o, and 75 years of age. The picture 
drawn by Speaker Cannon in his great 
speech in advocacy of the increase was a 
picture of veterans as poverty-stricken ob- 
jects of pity, described in terms so moving 
that it is said tears were observed falling 
from the eyes of the marble effigies in 
Statuary Hall. This is a common idea 
of the survivors of the Civil War. It 
is very far removed from fact; it is actually 
an insulting conception of the case. The 
majority of surviving veterans are not 
objects of pity or charity. There is no 
reason why they should be. There are 
many reasons why they ought to be, as 
they are, citizens favored above their 
fellows in worldly prosperity. Some in- 
deed still survive who were wounded; 
but, generally speaking, service in the 
army was not a handicap; it was an 
advantage throughout life. The Union 
army was made up of young men whose 
army experience was as improving as any 
that they could have had. They returned 
home strengthened in body and in char- 
acter and entered on business or pro- 
fessional careers with the esteem and 
admiration of all. Those who still live 
have been in civil life now for forty-six 














THE NEW RAILROAD ERA 


years, certainly time enough to provide 
for their old age. For such as have been 
unfortunate or improvident, the nation 
cheerfully provides. But it is a slander on 
the veterans to assume, as Speaker Cannon 
assumes and the advocates of pension in- 
creases always assume, that as a class the 
men who fought in the Federal armies 
are more in need of relief than others. 

An investigation would probably dis- 
close that there is to-day less need among 
veterans than ever before. But, as THE 
WorLp’s Work has repeatedly demon- 
strated, the intention of the politicians 
is never to permit any decrease in the 
amount of money paid out to pensioners. 
The question always is not “How much 
do they need?” but “How much will 
the couritry stand for?” The moment 
the pension appropriation shows a ten- 
dency to decrease a new scheme is devised 
to force it up to a still higher level. It 
would be foolish, politicians urge, now that 
the country has got used to one hundred 
and sixty millions, not to try it with a test 
of two hundred millions. 

If Congress really wants to help the 
veteran, we suggest that it appropriate 
one million for an investigation of the 
pension roll. Such an investigation would 
put at the disposal of the honest veterans 
probably more than forty-five millions 
annually without further cost to the 
country. Until the pension roll is cleaned up, 
no further increase of rates should be made. 

Nothing could be emptier than the 
argument that such an increase as is now 
proposed would do away with private 
pension bills. Mr. Hale has conclusively 
shown that, as general pension legislation 
grows more liberal, private bills increase 
in number. We are now living under the 
most liberal general pension laws in our 
history. The Congressional Record for 
Friday, January 27th, reports that on 
that day 776 Private Pension Bills were 
passed in the House of Representatives. 
All these will become laws. 


THE NEW RAILROAD ERA 


HERE is a rainbow in the railroad 
sky, promising peace and fair 
weather. It is nothing more nor less 
than a frank and open avowal on the 
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part of the heads of many systems that 
the cardinal error which underlay the 
period of public hostility toward railroads 
was committed by the railroads, and a 
fair promise that it will never happen 
again. 

A statement recently promulgated by 
Judge Lovett, head of the Harriman lines, 
caps the general confession of many other 
heads of systems. It is an announcement 
that the Harriman lines in the West 
will go ahead and spend $75,000,000 on 
extensions and additions, believing that 
the public needs this work, and believing, 
further, that if the railroad does its duty 
by the public the public will not reward 
it with restrictive legislation, contumely, 
and attack. The very promulgation of 
such a belief marks the new era. Always 
the railroad has met public opposition 
with defiance. The usual reply has been 
a challenge something like this: 

“Oppose us, attack us, or criticize us 
and we shall stop our extensions, with- 
draw our builders, cut down our equip- 
ment orders, lessen the number of our 
employees. You, not we, will pay for 
it. Now go ahead and do your worst!”’ 

In one form or another the country 
has heard that challenge a hundred times 
in the last few years. The railroad has 
come to be the arbiter of national pros- 
perity, and the councils of the railroad 
chiefs have been more vitally important 
from a commercial standpoint than the 
councils of state. 

Judge Lovett and Mr. Otto Kahn — 
one a Harriman lawyer and officer, the 
other a Harriman banker — have ex- 
pressed the new principle. The Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific are to 
put it into practice. The good faith of 
the two speakers and the two railroads 
cannot be judged by promises, and it 
remains to be seen how far acts will fit 
principles. Yet the announcement of the 
principles is so new and so full of 
promise that it must be hailed with 
enthusiasm. 

A dozen other railroad heads, in public 
speeches, in magazine articles, in inter- 
views, give tongue to the same conviction. 
If a man have patience to read these new 
outpourings of the railroad heart, he 
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will note in them all a fervid desire for 
publicity — not the old sterilized brand, 
but real outright publicity. He will note 
also more or less veiled admissions of 
railroad fault in the past. Above all, 
he will note that, in the minds of the 
railroad men, the railroad has again be- 
come a public servant, a public utility. 
The railroad man has learned his lesson. 
He may forget it again, of course, in the 
first years of real prosperity; but he can 
be watched better to-morrow than he 
could yesterday. 

It remains only to put into effect this 
new spirit of codperation. Let the rail- 
roads of the West sweep away the tangled 
webs that they have woven, for their own 
ends, about the state capitols. Let rail- 
road lobbyists become extinct around the 
halls of Washington. Let a few of the 
big systems look to it and see whether 
or not the men who run them are men 
who care a little about the public and its 
rights and powers. There is a school of 
railroad officers that must be swept from 
the house before it can be considered 
garnished for the dawning day. The 
railroad whose head is a reactionary will 
deserve all that it gets from the new 
democracy of commerce. 


ONE ADVANTAGE OF ILLITERACY 


FTER Mr. Keys’s article on stock 

and bond swindles of the public 

on page 14112 had gone to press, one 

of the editors of THE Wor.tp’s Work 

received the following letter, which, of 

course, was sent to how many thousands 
of persons, only the author of it knows: 


Oscar ADAMS TURNER 
42 Broadway 
New York 
CONFIDENTIAL 
January 30th, 1911 
DEAR SIR: 

I hope you will not be offended at the 
liberty I take in addressing you without a 
formal introduction. I happen to enjoy a 
confidential source of information, from which 
I learn that you are a loser on your mining 
stock ventures for 1910. I have been a 
pretty good loser myself, but I ought not to 
have lost, because I should have foreseen the 
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decline in the price of metallic copper. I 
should also have known that the non-dividend 
paying precious metals securities were not 
going to do any stunts in a generally sick 
market. I think I ought to know just how 
you feel over your 1910 losses. 

No more of either of these two kinds of 
securities for me — at least not for a season! 
I am going to return to first principles, and 
unless a return of my investment plus several 
hundred per cent. is assured by ore in sight 
in the shape of constant dividends, I am not 
going to invest. Maybe you don’t think 
this kind of “melon” lies around promis- 
cuously. You are right; it doesn’t. 

That’s my excuse for writing you. I have 
my finger on just one — the first of its kind 
since 1901, when I promoted Tonopah of 
Nevada at $1 a share on an 8 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock basis, which later paid back the 
original subscription money plus 12 per cent. 
dividends, while the common stock, given 
share-for-share as a bonus, has paid to date 
$7 a share-in dividends and is selling in the 
open market at $8.25 to $8.50 per share. It 
is not my purpose to give you more than an 
inkling of the proposition in this letter. I 
don’t want to address myself to deaf ears. 
Just write me and say whether you would 
relish an opportunity such as I describe to 
even up your losses of 1910. I am profoundly 
sure that I can be of great service to you pro- 
vided you do not delay your reply. 

If I hear from you promptly I will send you 
the facts by return mail and then you can 
judge for yourself, If, then, it doesn’t appeal 
to you to be certain from the information I 
shall submit that your principal will be as 
secure as a government bond and that several 
hundred per cent. profit is more than probable, 
I shall invite you to throw my communica- 
tions in the waste-paper basket. 

Yours very respectfully, 
O. A. TURNER. 


Now the man to whom this was “con- 
fidentially’’ addressed never bought or 
owned a share of mining stock, good or 
bad, real or fictitious, in his life, and is 
never likely to own one. He surely, 
therefore, never lost a penny on “ mining- 
stock ventures in 1910.” The “confi- 
dential source” of such information is the 
very essence of this particular game. Once 
a victim always a victim — that’s the 
principle that the writer of this letter pro- 
ceeds on. And the astonishing thing is 
that such an assumption is sound. 














THE “EDITORIAL” YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


On the face of it, you or I would suppose 
that there is not a human being outside 
a lunatic asylum foolish enough to answer 
such a letter as this. But the hundreds 
of millions of dollars that men and women 
give away to these shrewd ‘“‘ psychologists” 
is, perhaps, the most discouraging fact 
about the intelligence of the people. 

In educational reports there are care- 
fully tabulated for us the number of 
illiterates and the percentages of illiteracy. 
But illiteracy is as nothing compared with 
the ignorance — the Simon-pure, hopeless, 
helpless, degraded, imbecile, unteachable 
ignorance — of the hundreds of thousands 
of men and women who can write and who 
throw their money into the smiling wallets 
of persuasive strangers that send them 
“confidential” letters about mysterious 
chances to get rich quickly. It would 
be better for them if they were illiterate, 
for the illiterate are saved from this folly; 
and it would be more instructive if our 
educational reports could give us the per- 
centages of these incompetents among our 
literate population. Query to the school- 
masters: Isn’t there something wrong with 
our schools that turn out hundreds of 
thousands of persons with no common 
sense at all about money and its use? 


LAND-SWINDLERS 


i; ERENT from the sheer ignor- 

ance and gullibility of persons 
who fall into mines (Mark Twain, you 
will recall, described a mine as a hole in 
the ground owned by a liar) — somewhat 
different is the credulity of those who are 
likely to be ‘‘taken in” by the crafty 
promoters of land “‘booms.”’ But a word 
of warning is appropriate now against 
these gentry. Especially are New York, 
Chicago, and the smaller cities of the 
Farther West over-run with get-rich- 
quick operators in real estate, who sell 
lots ‘‘sight-unseen” to foolish women and 
asinine men. Florida, Texas, and the 
Northwest have produced a big crop of 
promoters who sell all sorts and conditions 
of farm lands by mail, finding their buyers 
among both the innocent and the greedy 
— such people as are caught by promises 
of profits ranging from 100 to 1,000 per 
cent. a year. 
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These swindlers flourish because a large, 
legitimate business in land is done in these 
states where land-values have risen fast 
because of productiveness and of an in- 
creased demand. The chance to get 
rich, not quickly but surely, by the pur- 
chase of carefully selected land in Florida, 
in Texas, and in the other Southern states, 
and in the Northwest is a good chance. 
But a man is a fool who will trust his 
money with a stranger for such a purpose. 

Against the ‘‘ravages”’ of land-swindlers 
there ought to be a remedy. Take 
Florida as an example. There are in 
that state now many opportunities to buy 
land at a price that will be a good invest- 
ment; and there are honest men and com- 
panies who are engaged in real estate 
transactions there. Every dishonest man 
or company that sells Florida land brings 
the whole state and the honest dealers 
into discredit so far as his influence ex- 
tends; and you may now hear in many 
groups of people where dishonest promoters 
have worked a wholesale doubt about 
all Florida enterprises. This is unjust, 
but it is inevitable. May a possible 
remedy for such damage to any growing 
community not be in the hands of the 
honest and honorable real estate dealers? 
Could they not protect themselves and 
the public by some form of codperation? 
Could they not form an organization, 
membership in which would be evidence 
of trustworthiness and which would come 
to be required by all possible buyers? 

Fraud in real estate in any region is 
the best possible means of setting that 
region back, and it concerns every man 
who owns land there whether he have it 
for sale or not. 


THE “EDITORIAL” YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


CCOMPANYING the tributes paid 
during the month to the memory 

of the founder of the New York Tribune, 
who was born one hundred years ago, 
were many comments on the contrast be- 
tween the journalism of Greeley’s day 
and of the present. It was the inevitable 
remark of more than one newspaper that 
the day of personal journalism had passed, 
never to return, and the equally inevitable 
comment of others that the era when a 
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paper was read for its strong positive 
editorials had yielded to a happier era 
when the public wants an impartial 
presentation of all sides of the news, 
preferring to form its own opinions to 
taking them ready-made from an editorial 
page. 

It is true that the newspaper of to-day 
is read for its news rather than for its 
editorial articles. It is not quite so cer- 
tain that editorials have ceased to be 
desired; and it is possible that the edi- 
torial pages have lost their popularity 
and their influence because they have lost 
their force and their conviction, and be- 
cause there is not felt to be behind them 
that sturdy personal character which 
gave strength to the Tribune in Greeley’s 
day, to the New York Herald in the 
elder Bennett’s day, to the New York 
Times in the day of Raymond. 

This is not saying that there are not 
men of as forceful personality, and writers 
as skilful as in the old days; it is saying 
only that the newspaper editorial has 
ceased to be the utterance of a man of 
opinions and convictions which he is 
free to express as he chooses, and has 
become rather the carefully considered 
deliverance of a board of editors pre- 
sided over by a business man, who in turn 
is often responsible to a board of directors, 
whose interests in turn hinder a perfectly 
free discussion of many subjects. The 
newspaper, in other words, has grown 
into a big business institution, the first 
concern of which is naturally profits. 
There are profits in gathering the news 
and presenting it attractively. There is 
danger in expressing warm convictions 
too freely — especially by papers whose 
owners are interested in other things and 
whose advertisers are local. 


II 


Yet it cannot be denied that those 
present-day newspapers that have been 
bold enough to publish strong editorial 
articles have won a popular response. 
Many people all over the country buy 
for its editorial page a little paper published 
in the little town of Springfield, Mass. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal is still 
watched in every newspaper office, 
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because its editorials are sometimes 
news. The Indianapolis News and the 
Kansas City Star are typical of perhaps 
a dozen papers whose opinions are listened 
to with respect even outside their own 
communities. No one can deny the popu- 
larity and influence of the editorial articles 
in a New York evening newspaper which 
is pretty thoroughly disliked even by its 
friends. 

The best evidence, however, of the 
power of the earnest editorial to in- 
fluence public opinion and to attract 
readers is given by some of the magazines, 
The last decade has seen the creation of a 
new type of publication— the magazine 
of conviction and purpose, wherein, while 
other subjects are not neglected, pub- 
lic matters are fearlessly dealt with in 
signed articles by investigators, backed 
by the strongest editorial expression. 
These ‘‘editorials’”” have proven them- 
selves to be the most attractive and in- 
fluential part of current literature; and 
the eagerness with which they are read 
and the influence that they exert have 
astonished many public men; and _ they 
have sobered their editors with a sense 
of very great responsibility. 

The day is not past when editorials — 
if they express the free and deep con- 
victions of their writers — have lost their 
power to interest and to persuade; and 
it is not likely to pass. 


A REVOLUTION IN TELEPHONY 


E NOW talk from one telephone to 
another through the medium of 

an unbroken wire that connects the send- 
ing instruments with the receiver. If we 
use a ‘‘party-line,” the other parties must 
wait until we are done. If it be a long- 
distance line, it may be necessary for us 
to wait if the line is ‘‘busy”. One mes- 
sage at a time over one wire is the limit. 
But that limitation is now to be removed 
by a discovery of Major George O. Squire, 
assistant to the Chief Signal Officer of the 
United States Army. For a number of 
months the War Department has had a wire 
working between its laboratory on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in Washington and the 
Bureau of Standards seven miles away 
taking several messages simultaneously 
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SANITATION AND LIFE INSURANCE 


over the same wire, in both directions. 
Moreover this does not in the least inter- 
fere with the use of the wire for sending 
telegrams while the conversation is passing 
over it. 

“We did not invent anything here in the 
Department,” says the modest man who has 
worked out the system. “We simply adapted 
instruments that can be bought anywhere 
in the open markets. The whole thing is so 
simple that it is a wonder that nobody did 
it before; but, when we investigated at the 
Patent Office, we found that no such attempt 
had been made. That is why they gave us 
such a broad patent.” 


Here,,in non-technical language, is 
the explanation of the system. An or- 
dinary wireless message (whether tele- 
graph or telephone) flashes into the air 
and produces “‘waves of ether,’ just as a 
stone thrown into a pond causes a series 
of ripples or waves. These ‘‘waves of 
ether” travel in ever-widening circles 
and are eventually caught by the wires 
that are suspended above a receiving 
station and thence conducted downward 
to the receiving instrument, where they 
are heard as the clicking of the telegraph 
or the sound of the telephone. 

The new system patented by Major 
Squire is, in a certain sense, a misnomer — 
for it is a wireless system with a wire. 
The wire serves the purpose of conducting 
the ‘‘waves of ether” (that is, the con- 
versation) in a straight line instead of 
in ever-widening circles. The waves do 
not travel through the wire itself but 
through ‘“‘a skin of ether” that envelops 
the wire; it gives them direction instead 
of containing them like a water-pipe 
contains water—and so it is that a 
number may pass along the wire at the 
same time, in the same or opposite direc- 
tions. All that is necessary, apparently, 
is that an ordinary wireless-telephone 
instrument be connected with the trans- 
mission wire, with a ‘‘ground return.” 
It is not yet known just how many mes- 
sages may be carried at one time. 

This discovery means that a large num- 
ber of long-distance conversations can 
be carried on over long circuits without 
stringing additional wires. Every tele- 
graph line in the country can be made 
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into a long-distance telephone system 
by the simple process of hitching wireless 
telephone instruments to its wires. 

A most remarkable fact about this new 
invention is that Major Squire has thrown 
his patent open to the public. Having 
spent a year‘of the Government’s time 
and $15,000 of public money in research 
that led to the discovery, he decided that 
he had no personal right to the invention. 


“T did not want to be mixed up in any 
question of having profited by government 
time and money,” he said. “The Govern- 
ment pays me a salary. If we are doing 
anything up here that is of benefit to the 
public, the public is welcome to it.”’ 


This is singular language to come from 
Washington, D. C. 


SANITATION AND LIFE INSURANCE 


NE of the big, strong, and conserva- 

tive life-insurance companies makes 

this announcement in a recent issue of its 
monthly newspaper: 


‘The does no_ business 
in South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, or Texas, nor in scores of 
the more or less malarial counties or parts 
of counties bordering on the lower Mississippi.” 





This is published as a boast, a reason 
why men in other sections of the country 
should buy life-insurance in this _par- 
ticular company. It is a reproach that 
can be wiped out. It ought to bea standing 
challenge to every legislator, to every 
public-spirited citizen, in fact to every 
citizen in the states named. Every disease 
that is peculiar to these regions can be 
conquered by sanitation. 

And it must be said for these very 
states that the organized campaign that 
their boards of health and the better class 
of physicians are now making to stamp out 
hookworm disease is also a campaign of 
prevention of typhoid, of malaria, and 
of all other peculiarly local diseases. The 
central fact around which this campaign 
revolves is the need of sanitary privies; 
for it is the lack of these that causes soil 
pollution and keeps vitality low. These 
states are waking up; but every force 
that can be applied to hasten their clear- 
ing up is a force that makes for progress. 
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States, counties, and towns must ener- 
getically take up these grave sanitary 
problems, appropriate money enough to 
engage the best men, and give these men 
power. Every thousand dollars invested 
in good sanitation yields an incalculable 
return. There is no other investment that 
any rural state can make that will bring 
back so much. 

The healthfulness of the country has be- 
come a proverb. Fresh air, fresh food, 
contact with the soil— these have for 
generations been thought to be a cure for 
the diseases of the city. But the fact is 
that the cities, because of their health de- 
partments and other agencies, are far more 
healthful than the country, asa rule. We 
must make and enforce a wholly new code 
of sanitary laws throughout the rural 
stretches of beauty — and disease. 


THE ALDRICH PLAN FOR BANKING REFORM 


ree ALDRICH, Chairman of 

the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, has submitted the plan which is 
likely to be the basis of the readjustment 
of our currency and bank laws. The plan 
is revolutionary, yet few men talk of it. 
It is startling in its innovations, yet few 
have bothered to read it. It is vitally 
important to every man who does business 
in the country, yet hardly a business man 
in twenty has grasped even the broad 
principles of it. But in time men will be 
debating it in every club and talking it 
over in every business conference. 

It proposes to found a ‘‘Reserve Asso- 
ciation of America,” with a capital stock 
of $300,000,000, which shall discharge 
many of the duties that devolve upon 
the central banks of other countries. 

It proposes to wipe out the present 
bank-note system, secured on government 
bonds, and itself to buy these bonds from 
the banks at a price not less than par 
and interest. 

It proposes to issue, instead of these 
bank-notes, its own notes, which shall 
be good for all purposes for which bank- 
notes are now accepted. 

It proposes that, when occasion arises, 
this association shall also issue additional 
notes, secured one-third by money and 
the rest by government bonds or bankable 
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commercial paper. The first $100,000,000 
of such notes shall be subject to a govern- 
ment tax of 3 per cent.; the second 
$100,000,000 at 4 per cent.; the third 
at 5 per cent.; and additional notes at 
6 per cent. 

It proposes that certain grades of com- 
mercial paper, guaranteed by local asso- 
ciations of banks, shall be accepted by 
the central association and rediscounted, 
the discount rate of the central association 
being uniform throughout the country. 

It proposes that the association shall 
have the power to open and to maintain 
bank accounts in foreign countries; 
and that national banks shall also be 
empowered to maintain foreign banks, 
organized as separate institutions but 
controlled by stock ownership. 

It proposes to establish two other classes 
of national banks, one of which shall 
have savings departments and lend on real 
estate, and the other of which shall have 
the privileges of trust companies. 

This is the gist of the proposed plan. 

To the public, the most interesting 
feature is the elaborate plan to prevent 
the central organization from being con- 
trolled by private banking interests or 
by the Government. 

The stock can be bought only by 
national banks with a capital of more than 
$25,000. Such banks, if they wish to 
buy at all, must buy stock equal to 20 
per cent. of their own capital, no more 
and no less. Thus a bank with a capital 
of $1,000,000 may buy $200,000 of the 
stock of the association. Such _ stock 
cannot be transferred to, or owned by 
any individual or corporation. 

The board of directors of the central 
association is to consist of (1) six er- 
officio members—the governor of the 
association, two deputy governors, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency; (2) fifteen di- 
rectors, each representing a subdivision 
of the country, which is to be cut up into 
fifteen districts, with a branch of the 
association in each; (3) twelve addi- 
tional directors, elected by representatives 
from each district, on the basis of one vote 
for each share of stock held by the banks 
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NEUTRALIZE, 


in the district; (4) twelve additional 
directors, elected by the board itself, to 
represent the industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial interests of the country. No 
member of any national or state legis- 
lative body may be a director of the asso- 
ciation or of any local association. 

Thus it is aimed to keep the banking 
power out of politics and at the same time 
to keep it out of the hands of private in- 
terests. Obviously no one private interest 
could gain real control of the association 
unless it were rich enough to buy control 
of a large proportion of the banks of the 
country. 

The note-issuing function and the dis- 
count function are intended to be a 
safeguard, respectively, against banking 
and commercial panic and _ stringency. 
The uniform rate of discount all over the 
country is intended to give the associa- 
tion something like the power of making 
the rate under which business can be done, 
as the rate is made in England and 
in Germany. 

Off-hand, the plan looks fairly reason- 
able. It tends toward codperation be- 
tween all the national banks, and that 
tends toward stability. The principle 
of uniformity of rate is good, but one may 
be permitted a guess how it would work. 
One cannot help wondering also what 
would be the attitude of such a banking 
concern in one of our periodic spasms when 
there is a demand of speculative finance 
at one end of the country for low rates and 
easy money, and an equally insistent 
demand of the commercial and agricultural 
interests from the other end of the country. 
On the face of it, the board of directors 
looks as if it would be likely to be kind, 
if not indulgent, toward money- -market 
needs in New York. 

But, it is only fair to remember, that 
the publication of this plan is but the be- 
ginning of study and, agitation of the 
subject. It will be long before final action 
is taken. 


NEUTRALIZE, NOT FORTIFY THE CANAL 


- MAY be taken as assured that our 
Government has the right to fortify 
the Panama Canal, if it wishes to do so. 
Whether it should take advantage of this 


NOT FORTIFY THE CANAL 
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right is another question. It seems to 
be a question— though it is not clear 
why it should be, except that an unreason- 
ing apprehension of war is abroad. 

Two Canal Commissions have reported 
their conclusions that, from the military 
point of view, a fortified canal would be 
a source of weakness to the nation, and 
that a neutralized canal alone would be 
a source of strength. Now the Adminis- 
tration is in favor of fortification. Yet 
neither the President, in a public address in 
which he strongly urged this measure, nor 
the military party in Congress has offered 
arguments worthy to be considered be- 
side those well-known and authoritative 
conclusions which the Commission of 1899- 
190r (dominated by military experts 
like Admiral Walker, Brigadier-General 
Hains, and Brigadier-General Ernst) gave 
against fortification. Indeed the reasons 
which have been advanced by the advo- 
cates of fortification are so unimpressive 
that it has been whispered that the real 
reasons are so serious that the President 
dare not speak of them in public. The 
President, however, does not appear to 
have spoken of them to anybody; for, if 
anybody were taken into his confidence, 
surely the Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and the Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations would 
be. These two gentlemen know no 
secrets of state which make it imperative 
to turn the Canal Zone into a vast fortress. 
At all events, both are writing and 
speaking against fortification as if they 
knew of no such secrets. 


II 


Naturally the military service of a 
government fancies an enemy behind 
every bush, and looks upon every hill, 
sand-bar, and barren rock as a place to 
build a wall and to plant a gun. Lord 
Salisbury complained that the military 
advisers of the United Kingdom would 
have had him fortify the moon against 
invasion from Mars. In the lack of 
arguments more impressive than any so 
far heard, the reasons against fortifying 
Panama which have been advanced by 
the signers of a memorial headed by the 
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distingyished ex-Secretary of State, Mr. 
Richard Olney, are conclusive. These 
reasons are: 

(1) The Canal would be safer in war- 
time without fortifications. A Hague 
agreement forbids the bombardment of 
unfortified coasts. 

(2) The original intention of the 
Government was to prohibit fortifica- 
tions on the Canal, and nothing has 
happened to justify a departure from that 
intention. The Canal, was never intended 
as primarily a war enterprise; to give it 
a military character would be to arouse 
general hostility and give the lie to our 
loud protests of devotion to the cause of 
international peace. 

(3) Especially would this arouse re- 
sentment among the nations since the 
Suez Canal and the Straits of Magellan 
have been neutralized. (So have the 
Danube River, the Black Sea, and, prac- 
tically, the Great Lakes and Lake 
Champlain). 

(4) The United States has never in 
its history been attacked by a foreign 
power, and it is even less likely to be 
attacked now that it has grown to such 
magnitude and such strength. 

(5) Even if we were attacked, the safety 
of the Canal would be assured by treaties 
which put behind it the guarantee of the 
combined Powers of the world. We are 
already solemnly pledged to keep the 
Canal open to British ships in time alike 
of peace and war, and by this pledge 
have placed ourselves under moral obli- 
gations to give the same rights to all 
other nations. 

(6) The initial cost of fortifications 
would. be enormous, and their up-keep 
and manning would. be a_ permanent 
burden. We are approaching the time 
when all our resources will be needed for 
our peaceful development and it would 
be criminal to devote these vast sums to 
an absurd and useless military under- 
taking. 

To these arguments is to be added 
another consideration which seems thus 
far to have escaped attention: forts 
on the Canal would indeed close passage 
to. the ships of an enemy, but they 
could not insure that it would be kept 
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open for our own: ships. No amount 
of fortification could guarantee that. A 
canal is a work of such a character that, 
though it bristled with guns, a _ well- 
directed shell from a ship at sea, a bomb 
dropped from an airship by an irrespon- 
sible miscreant (a perfectly possible thing 
to-day), or an unsuspected package left 
in an effective spot, might wreck a lock 
and close the passage for a year. A neu- 
tralized canal, on the other hand, would 
not be an object of attack by an enemy. 

To turn Panama into a _ military 
stronghold would be to invite attack upon 
the Canal. To open it freely to all the 
world in the name of peace and a kindlier 
civilization would be to insure its safety, 
while leaving us larger resources for home 
defense. 


THE JAPANESE BOGY 


[’ IS_ whispered, doubtless without 

authority, but still persistently whis- 
pered, that the secret reason which the 
Administration has for urging the forti- 
fication of Panama is — the fear of Japan. 
The whispered argument for the Mann 
Bill against spies (who, in one hundred 
and twenty years of our national existence 
have never before disturbed us) is — the 
Japanese. The reason for the secret 
sending to Congress and the ostentatiously 
frightened withdrawal of the confidential 
report on the army was — the Japanese. 
The villains of the little stories in which 
foreign officers bargain in broken English 
for plans of Corregidor Island, or in which 
secret non-English-speaking wireless sta- 
tions are discovered -on the shores of 
Puget Sound, or vast stores of arms, 
ammunition, and explosives found on 
the Sandwich Islands are — the Japanese. 

Now we make bold to say that the 
Administration has no fear of Japan, 
has no knowledge of Japanese plots, no 
suspicion that any such plots exist — no 
idea, no thought, dream, or fancy that 
Japan desires anything but permanent 
friendship with this country. The General 
Staff may pull its sword belt up a_ hole 


whenever it learns of a stranger with 4. 


camera; Senator Beveridge may hear the 
tocsin of war every time the clock strikes; 
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MUSIC MORE SOUGHT THAN BREAD 


and Mr. Hobson may sleep with a revolver 
in each hand and a cutlass in his teeth; 
but we are confident that President Taft, 
Secretary Knox, Assistant-Secretary Wil- 
son, and those who know the outlook 
best retire at night to restful couches, 
undisturbed by dreams of burning cities 
and ports ravaged by hordes of barbarians 
descending out of the East. 

Such being the case, it is simply criminal 
for “Jingo” Congressmen, anxious for 
big army and navy appropriations, and 
newspapers eager for sensation, to harp 
eternally on a Japanese-American war. 
They have wrought a part of the people 
up to a state bordering on hysteria on 
the subject. They have made our Con- 
gressional debates ‘and our newspapers 
the laughing-stock of reasonable men of 
other lands. Abroad they talk of our 
Japanese bogy, of our national panic and 
madness. If ever there were a grotesque 
aberration, a crack-brained infatuation, 
itis the cherishing of the idea of an armed 
Asiatic invasion of the United States. 
Some time ago newspapers, otherwise 
sensible, published columns about what 
purported to be the War College’s plans 
for retaliating on Tokyo after a Japanese 
army of 200,000 had captured San Fran- 
cisco. The thing is so absurd that it 
sounds like alcoholic delirium. The 
Japanese would no more dream of trying 
to land a hostile army on the Pacific 
Coast than on the moon. The physical 
impossibility of transporting across the 
Pacific such an army with its supplies 
is absolute, as every military man knows. 
But were it not possible, it would be the 
very move we should wish an enemy to 
make —a move to his utter destruction. 
Von Moltke once said that he knew a 
thousand ways of getting an invading 
army into England, but not a single way 
to get it out again. 


II 


The Oriental Economic Review makes 
the striking suggestion that ‘the Carnegie 
Committee headed by Senator Root should 
recommend the use of a portion of the new 
Peace Fund for the threshing-out once 
for all of the real genesis of the inter- 
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mittent recurrence of this deplorable 
war-scare.” It believes that an inter- 
national body of eminent scholars and dis- 
tinguished statesmen could in no way 
contribute more to civilization than by 
making an exhaustive study of all possible 
causes of conflict between the United 
States and Japan. If there be any ground 
for fearing a conflict, let us find out what 
it is, and remove it without an appeal to 
“the inhuman test of war.’’ And, if 
there be no ground for such a fear, if there 
be no issue between us, no solitary reason 
for conflict, if it be true that the Japanese 
continue to cherish toward us that tradition 
of friendship which we so long thought 
a sacred thing to them from the very 
beginning of their modern era — then let 
us throw off this national nightmare. 


MUSIC MORE SOUGHT THAN BREAD 


VERY Sunday during the winter, 
in a bare concert-hall on East 
Third Street in New York, there are sixty 
children with sound-sensitive faces watch- 
ing the baton-taps of Mr. David Mannes, 
their director. They are the senior or- 
chestra of the Music School Settlement 
—an orchestra that plays good music 
and plays it well, though the average 
age of the musicians is barely fifteen. 
Seventeen years ago Miss Emily Wagner, 
a violinist, who was in the habit of play- 
ing for the children on Rivington Street, 
asked the College Settlement for a room 
where she might give lessons. The chil- 
dren eagerly paid five cents apiece to 
come, and the school, thus established, 
finally overtaxed the capacity of the 
College Settlement. In 1904, therefore, 
it moved to its present quarters in East 
Third Street, near Broadway. It has 
now a staff of more than seventy teachers 
and an enrollment of seven hundred 
pupils. They are studying the violin, 
the ’cello, the piano, and vocal music. 
Twenty-five cents will pay for a lesson, 
which includes instruction in harmony 
and ensemble and sight-singing. Four 
dollars and a half will buy a violin, which 
the Settlement gets at wholesale rates. 
A number of scholarships enable pupils 
who are unable to pay even the modest 
prices of lessons to secure the same in- 
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struction as the others. The managers 
of the best orchestral and chamber con- 
certs in New York — the Damrosch, the 
Philharmonic, the Kneisel, the New York 
Symphony, etc. — frequently send tickets 
to the Settlement, thus giving the pupils 
an opportunity to supplement instruction 
with the hearing of good music. 

For eight months of the year the Settle- 
ment resembles an extra-busy bee-hive. 
There is an atmosphere of business-like 
efficiency about the whole programme of 
the Music School Settlement which is 
very convincing. Although it has not 
yet startled the world by producing a 
famous genius, it justifies itself completely 
in the eyes of musicians by the high 
average of its every-day work. Some of 
the older boys accept positions in hotel 
orchestras in the summer, though the 
Settlement insists upon approving the 
conditions under which they work. Yet 
the teachers unanimously deprecate any 
attempt to make the Settlement appear 
as a training school for professional 
musicians. Primarily, this is not its 
purpose, although some of the graduates 
have gone into the best orchestras in this 
country and in Europe. It is music as 
a leaven, a recreation, as discipline, and 
as a means of character-building that the 
school stands for, and many are the proofs 
of its justification. There is a subtle 
difference between the boys and girls 
who attend the classes and the rest of 
the neighborhood; and all up and down 
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the East Side there are young graduates 
giving lessons in their homes, making the 
lives ofidrudgery around them brighter 
by their fiddles and their songs. 

The best criterion of what their fiddles 
and songs are worth to the community 
is the sacrifice which both the parents 
and the children are willing to make to 
have them. Because of the conditions 
in which they live, the children have to 
do their practising at home against 
tremendous odds. One little girl coming 
to her lesson unprepared explained to 
her teacher: 

“‘T would have played the Rondo in E, 
but they were painting by us and they 
spilled half a gallon of benzine on my 
music and took all the notes out of it.” 

A German woman came to the Settle- 
ment and asked that her small son be 
given violin lessons. She earned $10 
a week. From that she could not afford 
to pay for the lessons, but she had arranged 
to scrub the halls of the tenement in which 
she lived to earn the extra moneynecessary. 

“When he can come home and play 
‘Kine Feste Burg ist Unser Gott,” she 
said, “‘I shall be the happiest mother in 
New York.” 

In most instances an offer to put music 
into the souls of people whose stomachs 
sometimes lack bread would be adding 
a mockery to their suffering; but, when 
it is done as the Musical Settlement does 
it, the music is more sought than the 
bread. 


A LETTER TO A COUNTRY PREACHER 


HERE is a general conviction, 
whether it be justified or not, 
that the country church has 

within a generation lost much of its former 
influence and effectiveness, and certainly 
that it falls short of its great opportunity. 
In many communities it has undoubtedly 
fallen back. 

Some observers declare that the fault 
(or misfortune) lies in the inefficiency of the 
country preacher. Since religious zeal 


of the old-time sort — the militant zeal 
of an era of more rigid faith — has died 
away, men of small power, ‘‘good” men 
of little force, become country preachers. 
Other observers declare that the country 
preachers are as a rule those of too little 
ability to become town preachers. Still 
others will tell you that the change 1s 
a change in the people rather than in the 
clergy, and that religion has lost its old 
time strong grip. 
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Some of these judgments are true of 
some communities and of some men, some 
of others; and conditions in one part of 
the country differ from conditions in other 
parts. But there is no doubt of a general 
feeling of despondency, in places and at 
times a feeling of despair, about the 
country church. 

One weak place in the efficiency of most 
country churches is the lack of financial 
management. To get enough money to 
pay the preacher a salary on which he 
can barely live with dignity imposes upon 
him the unwelcome task of begging, and 
upon the active women (and a few men) 
of the church the practice of many 
ingenious small impositions on the com- 
munity, many of which are undignified, 
most of which are unwelcome, and some 
of which are obnoxious. The usual ways 
of getting money do not make for 
righteousness nor for social service, and 
they do not commend the church to the 
community. In spite of custom and 
inherited respect, the church loses a large 
part of the community’s sympathy when 
much of its social activity has a definite 
financial purpose; and (when people are 
wholly frank with one another) they con- 
sider it a bore. 

Of course a church is not meant to be a 
financially productive institution. It must 
be supported voluntarily out of the 
loyalty and gratitude of its members and 
of the community. But the management 
of this voluntary support should be such 
as to preserve its dignity. One good and 
eficient man in the congregation can give 
this task such management if the preacher 
be a man whose character and bearing 
give the right background. 

For instance, in one country church 
such a man gave the use of several acres 
of good land and suggested that a women’s 
club of the church secure the services of 
an expert gardener, to show how much 
the land could be made to produce, as a 
model to the community. Most of the 
labor (under the direction of the expert 
gardener) was volunteered by the boys 
and girls and some of the men and women, 
who thus got new lessons in gardening, 
in due time new notions also of marketing 
the products, and later new lessons in 
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preserving and canning. The upshot of 
it was that the neighborhood received help- 
ful instruction and the church-fund a net 
addition of $400 — the largest sum that 
it had ever had in its treasury. More 
important still, relieved of the necessity 
of undignified methods of begging, the 
church and the preacher won a new sort 
of respect in the community. So did the 
club of church women. 

There are many ways in which good 

management of the community-spirit 
which finds expression in a church can 
with dignity and ease get money, pro- 
vided there be a genuine community 
spirit in the church —a willingness and 
even an eagerness to pull together and 
especially to learn together. It is certain 
that the people must do’something more 
than merely worship together; and 
whether they will do more than that 
depends chiefly on the spirit and the 
personality of the preacher and on his 
ability to manage a community and to 
inspire good management. 
+ The management of a community — 
that is your task —its management in 
whatever practical ways will build up 
its character —its economic character, 
its intellectual character, its social char- 
acter, its spiritual character; for character 
is character and these divisions of it are 
unreal and misleading. The economic 
character of your people is as much your 
concern as what you may choose to 
call their ‘‘spiritual” character. And 
the spiritual growth that you wish 
is not likely to thrive without a good ° 
economic foundation. 

In a word, the time is past when mere 
preaching, however good, or mere pastoral 
visiting, however acceptable, will main- 
tain a church in vigor. The pew now 
knows the sermon too well; and visiting 
as a means of grace no longer leaves a 
blessing by authority. The church is 
no longer the one agency for inspiration 
and consolation but only one of several 
agencies. 

The spiritual appeal, as every other 
appeal to lift character and to steady it, 
must be made to the whole of life and not 
only to the emotions or to men’s creeds. 
And the preacher, the country preacher 
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in particular, must be a real leader of his 
people, not only in activities that only re- 
motely interest them but in some activities 
that absorb them. He must be aman and 
brother and a man as well as a brother. 

There is not a rural neighborhood in 
the United States that cannot be organ- 
ized for its upbuilding by somebody, by 
some method, by some activity of general 
interest. The successful way may be 
the conventional women’s club, or a boys’ 
club, or a men’s club; or it may be none 
of these. It may be sucha closer acquaint- 
ance as can be got best by all the neigh- 
borhood’s coming together for dinner at 
intervals. It may be the organization 
of healthful sports. It may be by a club 
to promote some common industry. It 
may be by —anything. But it will in 
almost every case be by some sort of 
common activity that a neighborhood 
will be united and made one in sympathy 
and purpose. The people have as great 
spiritual aspirations as the people ever 
had, but the appeal to them must now be 
made in terms of everyday life — this 
life—and less by fear or hope of the 
future life — by serving and doing as well 
as by preaching. 

If the still great authority of the churches 
can be used to help the people forward in 
the problems that face them—in the 
sanitation of the country, in healthful 
habits of eating, in cooking and in living, 
in the making of good roads, in the organ- 
ization of rural life for diversion, for sports, 
for social intercourse, in the beautification 
of homes, in the utilization of unused 
labor and of waste products, in finding 
new sources of income (the country woman 
has no money), or of companionship, or 
of help in illness —— by these means the 
churches can get a hold on the confidence 
and the affections of the people such as 
they have never had. 

There are more unselfish men in the 
world than there ever were before, men 
whose ambition is to be of the greatest 
possible service to their fellows. The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
social settlements, the charity organiza- 
tions, the schools find them. They are 
in almost all walks of life, men who work 
not for personal gain but for human serv- 
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ice. Such men can find as good a field 
as ever existed in the conduct of country 
churches, provided always they regard 
the churches as an agency for bettering 
and building-up the everyday life of the 
people. 

The main point of this letter is that you 
and men like you who know these things 
should bestir yourselves to bring the facts 
about the country churches to the public 
mind. The public is coming to regard 
them as almost hopeless. This is in many 
cases, doubtless in most cases, an unjust 















































judgment. But an unjust judgment by den 
public opinion is a serious matter — to | 
serious enough to deter many good men I 
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THE NERVOUS INVESTOR AND 
THE NEWS 


WOMAN in Massachusetts wrote 
to me a little while ago, in very 
great distress. For fifteen years 

she had been cherishing a rich investment, 
and in all that time she never had felt 
disturbed about it. Then, all of a sud- 
den, her peaceful universe seemed to fall 
to pieces. 

Her investment was a block of gilt- 
edged underlying bonds of the [Illinois 
Central Railroad, registered in her name. 
She had been somewhat worried about 
all her other funds, but not about this 
particular block of bonds. 

In December, however, she read a long 
article in a Western paper about the reign 
of promiscuous and scientific graft on the 
Illinois Central. The article was lurid. 


It made the sins of the purchasing depart- 


ment look like wholesale plunder of the 
kind made popular by Messrs. Drew 
and Gould in their day and generation. 
Panic came upon her. She made great 
haste to write to this magazine, seeking 
confirmation of her worst fears. She 
was on the point of throwing overboard 
the whole block, feeling that no haste 
could be too great. 

Of course it took only a little persuasion 
and a few cold facts to demonstrate to 
her that what she thought was a cyclone 
was merely a summer breeze. She was 
fortunate enough to conclude, after a 
while, that her security lay far too deep 
down to be disturbed by the ripples of 
graft, of legislative trouble, of rate- 
making, and of kindred affairs that dis- 
turb the surface of railroad events from 
time to time. 

Her letter and her trouble, however, are 
merely types. They are an extreme illus- 
tration of the facts that make difficult 
the transaction of investment business 
with women and with constitutionally 
frightened men. In this last year there 
has been much fright. In the coming 
year there will probably be much more. 


Business affairs in this country are not 
flowing on like a great broad stream. 

It is wise, perhaps, to summarize as 
well as we may in advance the way in 
which the possible news of the year will 
affect the conservative investor. 

First, and perhaps most vital, comes 
the railroad-rate agitation. 

It might as well be stated as a fact 
that the holders of strong railroad bonds 
have no interest whatever in this rate 
question. There is not a railroad in the 
United States whose mortgage bonds 
(or the interest on them) are even slightly 
affected by this question about rates. 
The railroad arguments, such as they are, 
concern themselves with dividend funds 
—and yet more dividends have been 
raised than lowered since the plea of 
poverty was placed on record. 

It is possible to go further. There is 
not a dividend on a well-managed rail- 
road in this country which is really in- 
volved in the discussion about rates. 
Whether rates are raised or not, some 
dividends (on weakly or poorly managed 
railroads) are likely to come down unless 
there is a wonderful recovery in business. 
On the other hand, half a dozen strong 
and well-managed railroads are much more 
likely to pay more than less. 

Next come the Sherman Law decisions. 
If the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases 
are decided against the companies, there 
will be a lot of nervousness. It will be 
well-founded. Nobody, of course, be- 
lieves that the United States Government 
is going to take away any of the property 
of these or any other companies, or pre- 
vent them from doing business in the 
country. Changes in organization may 
be forced, but the sale of oil and tobacco 
and all the other “‘combination”’ products 
will go on just the same. 

Yet people who hold stock in combina- 
tions in the industrial field may be par- 
doned for nervousness. I do not think 
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that such stocks are fit investments for 
women or for very ignorant investors 
during the current year. It is perfectly 
legitimate (and it may be very wise) for 
a business man to buy the preferred or 
even the common stock of the American 
Tobacco Company, knowing that it may 
be broken up; but it is no sort of a thing 
for a woman to fool with. If the decision 
is. adverse, it may be that the stock- 
holders will wait a year or two and then 
get whatever the legal lights decide to 
give them. In the end, it will probably 
be worth as much as, or more than, the 


present selling-prices. A seasoned in- 
vestor would wait and see. A nervous 


one would probably seize the first occasion 
when his purchase showed a good plump 
loss, and throw it overboard. That is 
psychology. 

Petty revelations of graft and incom- 
petence — and they always come to light 
in times of economic disturbance — are 
of no import to the holder of bonds in 
strong companies. Even an_ upheaval 
like that which befell the Sugar Company 
in 1910, resulting in the swift elimination 
of the controlling interest and in all sorts 
of sentences for all sorts of subordinates, 
leaves the real values of the business 
untouched. There have been graft and 
stealing — well, it is laid bare; therefore 
it is cured. Next year, perhaps, there 
will be no graft. Therefore some waste 
is eliminated. The real value of the 
stock is based on the sugar bought raw 
and sold refined. That continues. It is 
much the same in other industries. 

Of course, it takes a business philos- 
opher to wake up suddenly and find that 
he has been a silent partner for years in 
a concern that is illegal, under the law, 
or that has been for many years a common 
(or uncommon) thief, and not be dis- 
turbed. Yet philosophy, in the end, is 
only common sense under a disguise. 
The man who throws away such stocks 
as Sugar preferred, or Standard Oil, or 
American Tobacco at a loss because he is 
startled by events lacks both philosophy 
and common sense. You do not burn 
your factory down because you find it infes- 
ted with rats. You merely determine to 
watch it carefully, and eliminate the rats. 
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The third great disturbing factor is 
the tariff agitation. Everybody guesses 
what the tariff revisers are going to do, 
and, with the guess as a basis, begins 
again to guess what will happen to the 
stocks that represent tariff - protected 
industries. It is idle guesswork. Per- 
sonally, I should not hold, except as a 
business risk, the junior stocks of tariff- 
protected businesses. There are two rea- 
sons: First, the tariff disturbance, when 
it comes, may squeeze quite a bit of water 
out of quite a few companies that look 
fairly prosperous to-day; and, second and 
more immediate, the owners and managers 
of many of these industries will do their 
best to look very poor while the tariff 
matter is pending. Probably many divi- 
dends will go by the board this year, so 
that men may go to Washington and say: 

“Look what the very mention of tariii 
revision has done to us! Lo, the de- 
struction that you are about to work!” 

Posing as a horrible example is no part 
of the business of the conservative inves- 
tor. It pays no interest or dividends to 
you, however useful it may be to other 
men. 

In a general way, I think that the banker 
who is serving women investors, or who 
numbers among his clients a very large 
proportion of private investors of any 
kind, should aim to make his lists ‘‘ news- 
proof.”” Of course he will not succeed, 
but the closer he comes to success the 
easier he will sleep at night. It is no cure 
for insomnia to spend the day answering 
a hundred letters from people who are 
scared lest the bonds that you sold them 
last year are going to explode. 

If one were asked to make a list, in 
order of merit, of the classes of securities 
that are ‘“‘news-proof,”’ the first item would 
probably be “bonds.” The first six items 
would probably be a repetition of the 
first. Somewhere, one might slip in ‘‘sea- 
soned preferred stocks,” ‘guaranteed 
stocks” (with a real, not a fancy guar- 
antee), and ‘‘notes’’— but the gist ol 
the whole thing would be “‘bonds.”’ 

The reason is that stocks, which repre- 
sent really a share in profits, are very 
sensitive things. A little spectacled 
chemist out in California finds benzoate 
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INSURANCE 


of soda in a certain food-product — and 
immediately it becomes hard to sell on the 
Boston market the stock of the company 
that makes it. A trust company blows 
up in New York, and the stock of a cer- 
tain steel company drops seven points. 
Only an insider knows that the biggest 
stock holder in the industrial was caught 
in the smash. A mining engineer guesses 
wrong in Cobalt, and Nipissing drops 
50 per cent. in the New York market. 
Somebody tips over a kerosene lamp near 
Buffalo, and a cereal stock that sold on 
Tuesday for $100 a share is unsalable at 
twenty cents on Thursday. It was only 


INSURANCE THAT 


HIS is an extract from a letter 
- «received by the Readers’ Ser- 
vice a few weeks ago: 


I have paid my. rates on the life-insurance 


policy in the Knights of Pythias for nearly 
a quarter of a century. 
Now I am seventy-five years old and can 


work no more. A little time ago a message 
came from the Society telling me that here- 
after my rate will be more than five times as 
much as it has been through all these years. 
I cannot pay this new rate. It would take 
more than half of our scanty income. 

What can I do to escape from this trap? 
Is there no law to protect us? 

The reply to that question was brief. 
It was that the bulk of the legal decisions 
in this matter indicates that the fraternal 
associations have the right to raise their 
rates to an adequate level. There are 
one or two decisions that favor policy- 
holders who have objected to the raising 
of the rates, but these decisions seem based 
on special clauses in the policy itself. 

He must pay the increased rate, or he 
must drop the policy. To drop it means 
a total loss of all that he has paid in. 
There is no surrender value, no extended 
insurance, no loan value — nothing but 
an empty piece of paper. 

_ It would be unkind and unjust to 
publish a letter which names the Knights 
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because a clerk forgot to renew a fire- 
insurance policy. A forest fire sweeps 
away a timber-belt in Minnesota — and 
profits of a million melt away from the 
propects of a railroad that would have 
collected freight rates on that lumber if 
the fire had waited a year or two. 

If you want to be absolutely “ news- 
proof,’ when all is said and done, you 
have to get down below these things. 
You will have to get a lien—- perhaps it 
ought to be spelled ‘‘lean’’—- on some- 
thing solid, not on earnings. Sometimes 


earnings prove a broken reed. 
C. M. K. 


DOES NOT INSURE 


of Pythias, if I should go on to draw the 
moral that this fraternal order is weak 
and ought to be avoided. The Knights 
of Pythias is one of the oldest, one of the 
largest, and, I should say, one of the 
cleanest of the fraternal orders that write 
insurance. 

Its action in raising the rates, however 
much one may criticize the sudden and 
abrupt manner in which it is done, is 
a sign of courage rather than of weakness. 
The one and only thing it could do is 
to raise the rates. If it did not raise 
them, it would go into bankruptcy within 
a very few years—and then, indeed, 
all would be lost. 

It is well to look the facts in the face. 
There are, in the United States, more than 
7,000,000 fraternal insurance policies 
and the total amount of so-called 
insurance under them is more than 
$7,000,000,000. Scarcely a dollar of all 
that total is signed by a company that 
is entitled to respect, judged by the stand- 
ards of the insurance laws in any well- 
regulated state. 

Not long ago I had an acrimonious 
correspondence with the head of one of 
the newer orders. I had warned an 
intending buyer of its policy that the 
rates were ridiculous; and that, so sure 
as rain follows sunshine, the rates must 
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go up or the association must go down. 
The letter was turned over to the asso- 
ciation. It brought about a deluge of 
argument. The gist of it was that the 
rates were high enough. The basis of 
this belief was about like this: 

“We cannot help but grow constantly. 
The young men who come in will be a 
constant flood. The _ ever-increasing 
amount of premiums will be adequate 
to meet all the payments due.”’ 

It is pitiful to see men taking out 
insurance on such a ground as that. 
That order, at that time, was gaining 
thousands of members. To every one 
of them was presented a statement show- 
ing that the rates had been adequate, 
during the short life of the company, 
to pay all death losses, to pay expenses, 
and to put aside certain special funds. 
I venture to say that not one out of every 
hundred of those new members looked 
forward twenty years. All hoped to. live 


that long; but none tried to judge the 
association far into the future. 

However one may pity the old men 
of the orders, forced to give up all the 


protection that they have, or to meet 
heavy payments in the lean and bitter 
years of whitened head and weakened 
hand, the thing is inevitable. Last year, 
in 1910, for the first time in their history, 
the fraternal orders practically went on 
record to the effect that all fraternal 
rates must be raised. Conventions all 
over the country, in the summer of 1910, 
endorsed resolutions calling upon all honest 
men to codperate with State Insurance 
Departments, looking to the regulation 
of fraternal insurance by the skilled 
hands of the state departments. 

And, at all these conventions, strong, 
clean men, officers and makers of fraternal 
orders, proclaimed to the world the abso- 
lute necessity of sweeping reformation 
that would raise the fraternal rates and 
put the fraternal insurance of the country 
on a basis where it could live. 

I venture to say that by the year 1917 
there will be hardly a member of a fra- 
ternal order in this country who will 
not be paying rates on his insurance that, 
if not really adequate, are at least far 
and away above the rates he has paid 
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in the past. Thousands of old men, 
like my Knight of Pythias, will have to 
make their bitter choice between dropping 
the insurance and beggaring themselves 
to pay the new rates. More than half 
will drop the policies. Nearly all 
of these will go on down the path 
without protection. 

It is a cruel thing to contemplate, 
yet it is inevitable. If rates are not 
raised, practically the whole of this 
$7,000,000,000 of insurance must be swept 
away, and not more than half of it would 
ever be worth a cent. In fact, if the 
fraternal-insurance associations of the 
country were to stop writing insurance 
to-morrow, the policies of all the members 
below the average age would be worth 
little more than the paper on which they 
are written. 

What the result of it all will be is hard 
to guess. If it be humanly possible, 
the best result would be that the fraternal 
societies should continue to live-and to 
carry on their beneficent work, but under 
conditions far removed from the present. 
Their rates should be adequate to make 
it absolutely certain that all the insurance 
they ever sell will be sound. Yet the 
fraternal idea should remain. They 
would eliminate the inordinate cost of 
getting new business and of carrying it 
on — cost which marks the last decade 
in regular insurance. They should be 
properly regulated by the state in which 
they do business. They should be in- 
spected, audited, and reported just as 
other insurance companies are. 

Of course, no one may hope that such 
a result can be obtained in full. The 
rise of the rates will drive thousands away 
from the fraternals. There will be great 
failures, bitter distress, much suffering 
of mind and body, particularly among 
the older men who cannot get insurance 
in any other form and cannot afford to 
pay the high costs. There will be bitter 
dissensions, splitting of counsels, divid- 
ing of fair minds. In many cases, there 
will be disruption and upheaval. 

The man who contemplates the taking 
of insurance for the protection of his 
future will stop and figure before he 
turns to the fraternals. His friend, who 
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would persuade him to take out a policy, 
will have to answer many questions. 
In the past, the very low rates have 
been the main.argument. As time goes 
on, those low ‘rates will become imme- 
diately an adequate cause for just sus- 
picion. ‘Something for nothing’’ is 
always suspicious. In insurance it is 
worse than suspicious. It almost carries 
conviction in its very name. 

It is no time to take a chance. If you 
are in a sound fraternal order and can 
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find out exactly where you stand, stay 
there; but, whatever you do, supplement 
your protection in some other way. 
Either invest money against the future 
or take out more insurance of the sound- 
est kind that you can get. 

The member of a fraternal order who does 
not set to work to study and find out where 
he and his order stand to-day, will prob- 
ably be pleading for pity to-morrow. He 
will get it; but he won’t deserve it, for he 
is of those who have eyes but will not see. 


JOHN LA FARGE—AN APPRECIATION 


AN ARTIST ON FAMILIAR TERMS WITH THE GREAT MASTERS OF ALL THE AGES AND OF 
EVERY LAND —A SCHOLAR EQUALLY AT HOME IN 'THE BEST SALONS OF 
EUROPE AND IN THE HUTS OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS — HIS 
IMMORTAL WORK EXPRESSED IN OPALESCENT GLASS 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


HE charm and the personal author- 
ity of John La Farge were such 
that no acquaintance of his may 

hope impartially to weigh his long and 
multiform achievement. He restored to 
dignity among us the art of mural decora- 
tion; he invented a new and beautiful 
technique for stained glass; but in our 
moment of loss these deeds seem some- 
way less than the man himself. Hun- 
dreds of cultured Americans who knew 
his work but vaguely valued his eloquence 
and bowed to his taste. As an arbiter, 
only Charles Eliot Norton rivaled him, 
and Mr. La Farge had the advantage of 
direct and guiding companionship with 
many of our best artists. Himself a 
near inheritor of the finest intellectualism 
of France, acquainted with artists and 
critics from Paris to Tokio, widely read 
in the classics of the East and West, an 
observer of cosmopolitan and of savage 
man —he represented to us a kind of 
universality of taste and worldly wisdom 
and was the living link between America, 


ptone to forget its own yesterdays, and 
all the great past. 

Two incidents stand out in my mind 
among many reminiscences. As an under- 
classman in the Romanist College at 
Fordham, John La Farge read with a 
Jesuit tutor who was a bibliopole, and the 
lad began and finished his Homer in the 
editio princeps. A few years ago a party 
of American biologists touched at a re- 
mote Polynesian island. Seeing white 
men, the interpreters came running down 
the beach, shouting “How is John?” 
There was no need of explanations. On 
either side they recalled a gently quizzica! 
wanderer who camped near the native 
villages, reverently observing their rites 
and gradually overcoming their super- 
stitious reluctance to be sketched. I 
like to recall that the revolutionist Gaugin 
and the eclectic John La Farge both 
craved this bath of primitive life; both 
had it, and both variously found rejuvena- 
tion in the experience. 

The artists of America 


have come 
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mostly of old colonial British stock and 
their development has usually involved 
some struggle with ascetic Puritan tradi- 
tions. The La Farge family, which was 
gladly adopted into the urbane society 
of Washington Irving’s New York, had 
kept its Continental and Catholic affilia- 
tions. As a young midshipman, John 
La Farge’s father had been captured in 
the disastrous San Domingo expedition 
of 1806. He escaped to the United States, 
made a competence as a_ shipping- 
merchant, and married Mlle. Binnse de 
St. Victor, whose kinsmen are still remem- 
bered as scholars and publicists in Paris. 
Some time after the incunabula episode 
of Homer, young John La Farge (in his 
twenty-first year, 1856) was sent to Paris 
and set to work with Couture. Per- 
ceiving the new student’s promise and 
dreading to make “a little Couture of 
him,” the master set him adrift. Drifting 
meant the salon of the St. Victors, where 
men of Gautier’s type and Turgeneff’s 
congregated —the old masters of the 
Louvre, and, perhaps more than ll, 
the resonant decorations of Delacroix. 
I have sometimes thought that if Mr. 
La Farge showed me special indulgence, 
it was because at our first meeting I told 
him how I had discovered for myself and 
loved the Heliodorus and the Wrestling 
Jacob of St. Sulpice. 

For some years in New York, young 
La Farge struggled against his manifest 
vocation. He read law, pursued his art 
historical studies — the Arundel Society 
woodcuts of the Paduan Giottos were 
his delight — drenched himself in philos- 
ophy, history, and _ belles-lettres. Soon 
the color-prints of Japan were added to 
his portfolios, and his final emergence 
as an experimental painter of flowers and 
landscapes is due almost equally to this 
new inspiration and to the friendship of 
William Hunt. Trained in the direct 
methods of Couture, an admirer and 
friend of Millet, a keen wit in his own 
right, Hunt was just the mentor to bring 
to focus the discursive eclecticism of 
La Farge. They worked together about 
the rocky meadows and tidal coves of 
Newport. William James was at this 
time another of Hunt’s protégés and 
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assistants, and gave great promise as a 
mural decorator. Art was soon to yield 
him to philosophy — and for the classic 
contours that we might have had on our 
walls we have instead the iridescent 
vagueness of the pragmatic philosophy. 
Through the ’sixties, La Farge (now 
married) produced, under pre-Raphaelite 
influence tempered and broadened by 
that of Japan, his most charming easel- 
pictures. There are singularly poetical 
transcripts of vales in the Newport 
moorland, a house in snow, above all a 
series of great flowers — water-lilies, 
magnolias, and the like — painted in 
heroic proportions with boldest stroke 
and_ richest coloring. Toward the 
’seventies, illustration served as a recrea- 
tion. In “‘The Afrit and the Bottle,” 
“The Pied Piper,” ‘‘The Wolf Charmer,” 
and ‘‘Bishop Hatto,” a shrewd observer 
will mark the drastic teaching of Hokusai. 
For La Farge’s intimate landscape and 
flower-pieces the time was not yet ripe. 
With the Hudson River School, now in 
its hectic autumnal glory, the scenic 
ideal was peremptory. The White Moun- 
tains, the Catskills — these were the pan- 
oramic staple; great painters appropriately 
frequented greater mountains—the Rockies 
and the Andes. So that La Farge’s turn- 
over to mural painting in the ’seventies 
was at once an advance and a retreat. 
Before passing to his monumental de- 
signs on canvas and in glass, some general 
considerations as to his talent: He was 
the most learned painter of our times. 
From the mystics of early China to those 
of Barbizon, the history of painting was 
an open book to him; and, beyond the 
mere practice, his curiosity constantly 
moved about esthetic theory. To him 
the great art of old became a second 
nature, and with nature was equally his 
reservoir of forms. So he never hesitated 
to appropriate an older motive when 
it fitted his need, and he mocked the 
critics who failed to recognize his obvious 
borrowings. If one analyzes his most 
ambitious decoration, “‘The Ascension” 
(painted in 1887 for the New York church 
of that name), its composite character is 
evident. The lower group of apostles 
and their setting in the landscape is 
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suggested by Masaccio’s ‘Tribute 
Money’’; the landscape itself has, under 
Japanese leading, gained suavity; the 
soaring Christ in a wreath of attendant 
angels is a Venetian enlargement of an 
Umbrian conception; the color has taken 
much from Titian and more from Delacroix 
—and yet the whole thing is unified, 
rhythmic, full of the specific hue and 
urbanity of La Farge himself. This. de- 
rivative element in his work was at times 
a weakness. When hurried, he paid with 
his taste rather than with his observation. 

Still it is much to have had an American 
painter on easy borrowing terms with 
Giotto, Mantegna, Giovanni Bellini, 
Titian, and Raphael. La Farge carried 
into his great designs some of the defects 
of his desultory training. His figures 
do not always stand well; he adopted 
the shifts and, more rarely, the make- 
shifts that we find in all swift executants; 
but he rarely missed the accent of the 
monumental style. I have heard our 
best living draughtsman in one breath 
smile at the drawing of the exedra in the 
Plato made for St. Paul, Minn., and sigh 
for its loftiness of conception. 

He renewed the lost tradition of 
the Renaissance workshop. From 
1876 (when he organized that gallant 
emergency-squad which under cruel con- 
ditions of time and convenience decorated 
Trinity Church, Boston) Mr. La Farge 
always had about him a corps of assistants 
ranging from intelligent artisans to accom- 
plished artists. Upon all of them he 
impressed his will so completely that even 
their invention cast itself in his forms. 
One who was long his chief assistant told 
me that there were scores of drawings and 
sketches about the studio which might 
be his own or the master’s—he honestly 
could not tell. A well-known art-critic 
pleaded that the cartoon of the Confucius 
(every stroke of which was executed by. 
this assistant) should be preserved in a 
museum as an imperishable memorial of 
La Farge’s handiwork. His workshop 
dealt impartially with designs for glass 
or wall, accepting also humble decorative 
jobs, and drawing in on occasion wood- 
carvers and inlayers, sculptors, and even 
the casual visitor. 
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And ‘here I am reminded of a club 
discussion concerning sculpture by proxy, 
the subletting of contracts, the employ- 
ment of students’ sketches, etc. Mr. 
La Farge diverted an argument that was 
becoming too emphatic by the following 
anecdote: 

“The other day,” he said, “I was 
painting on the garden of the Confucius 
while my chief assistant was working on 
one of the heads. In came V. I. and 
I set him at a bit of drapery. Time was 
valuable, you see. L. looked in, and I 
set him at a bit of foreground foliage. 
I saw that the dead coloring of the sky 
needed deepening. At that moment my 
secretary, Miss B., entered with a letter. 
I gave her a broad brush, showed her how 
to charge it and sweep it with a mechanical 
stroke, and against her protest she, too, 
was enlisted.” 

With that ineffable restrained smile 
of his he turned to me and asked, ‘“‘ Now 
whose picture was that?” 

And I was lucky enough to blunder out, 
“Tt was a fine La Farge.” 

In this spirit the great decorators have 
always worked, and it is only by such 
devoted codperation that we can hope 
to revive the monumental style. Mr. 
La Farge’s genius for leadership —— such 
men as Kenyon Cox, F. D. Millet, Will 
H. Low, W. B. Van Ingen, Humphreys 
Johnston, and the late Francis Lathrop, 
among others,-have gladly served him — 
has almost as great importance as his 
painting. If there were many such shops 
as his the complete irreality of much of 
our art-instruction would be abated. 
Such clever and legitimate use of assis- 
tance did not prevent him from achieving 
remarkable autographic feats. The whole 
landscape of the Confucius was painted 
by himself from sketches made in Japan. 
The grandiose ‘‘Moses on Sinai” (in 
the same series), with its magnificent 
volcanic landscape, a Hawaiian reminis- 
cence, was begun and finished with his 
own hand, though he had reached his 
seventieth year. But he would never 
admit any inferiority in the work done 
by his helpers, and here he felt like his 
great predecessors of the Renaissance. 
I think that he was right. Nothing is 
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more truly his, for example, than the 
heads of the sages in the Confucius — 
which I happen to know were painted 
by Ivan Olinsky. 

It was the architect H. H. Richardson 
who first gave La Farge his chance as a 
decorator. In the last months of 1876 
the great spaces of Trinity Church were 
filled with designs that subsequent rear- 
rangements of the church have sadly 
marred. At every point there were ob- 
stacles. Mr. La Farge had even to find 
the colors, as it then was the practice of 
the professional decorators to use fading 
hues that soon provided new jobs. Review- 
ing this work after many years, Mr. La 
Farge admitted its defects but maintained 
that almost every bit of it was “living 
and would be impossible to duplicate.” 
The next year he was working at two 
panels, “The Resurrection” and ‘The 
Marys and the Angels,” for St. Thomas’s, 
New York. Here he had the aid of 
the young St. Gaudens, but the decora- 
tive ensemble planned for the apse re- 
mained incomplete for lack of funds, 
and a few years ago they perished by fire. 
During this time his attention was in- 
creasingly engrossed with designing for 
glass, but (besides minor decorations) 
he painted in 1885 two panels for the 
Church of the Incarnation; and, in 1887, 
after his return from Japan, ‘‘The Ascen- 
sion,’”’ which is perhaps his most important 
religious picture. 

Among decorations for private houses 
I need mention only the most complete. 
In the New York house of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, La Farge contrived painted 
designs of ‘‘Night and Day” and “ The 
Seasons,”’ designed carved woodwork, in- 
laid and incrusted in Far-Eastern 
fashion, set one of his largest windows, 
and even invented the incidental em- 
broideries and. hangings. In 1888 he 
planned the general decorative scheme for 
the great Church of the Paulist Fathers, 
but the fatality that attended most of 
his larger enterprises permitted only a 
partial achievement of the decoration. 
The years 1886 and 1890 were notable 
for the Japanese sojourn and the long 
voyage in Polynesia. Refreshed by these 
intervals, he pursued with the zeal of 
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perfection his inventions in opalescent 
glass, enlarged the pictorial record of 
his South Sea voyaging, but, with the 
exception of two fine lunettes for Bowdoin 
College, did rather little in the way of wall- 
painting. From this time, too, lecturing 
and writing increasingly engaged him and 
he won substantial distinction in still 
another art. From his seventieth year 
dates an amazing recrudescence. With the 
zest and energy of a young man he under- 
took four great lunettes for the State- 
House of Minnesota. Hebrew, Greek, 
Chinese, and Medieval law were the sub- 
jects. The treatment was at once decora- 
tive and realistic. He refused to proceed 
with the symbolic garden that forms the 
background of the Confucius until it 
had been approved by a Chinese philos- 
opher. The Moses and the Confucius 
in this series may be regarded as his 
ripest productions; the Plato is hardly 
inferior. The whole series reveals the 
inner fire that burned high in this invalid 
about to die. 

My acquaintance with Mr. La Farge 
dates only from these last seven years. 
To me, as to a host of remote admirers, 
he displayed almost impersonally the 
treasures of his spirit. But John La 
Farge could do nothing with complete 
impersonality. However far his talk 
ranged — and it often embraced strange 
incidents of his own young manhood, 
mellow glints of Oriental wisdom or 
classic lore, the doings of complicated 
men in Japan or of simple men in the 
South Seas — whatever the range of his 
talk, he always took the listener along. 
Men thronged to hear him, but he never 
gave that sense of monologue which 
Carlyle is said to have left. For Mr. 
La Farge, his talk was one of the many 
fine arts that he practised. Under un- 
congenial surroundings he would fall back 
upon exquisite trifling, and with the right 
hearer his eloquence could swell to an 
organ note — for a moment only, and then 
came the quizzical warning smile which 
said that we must not be too serious for 
too long. Out of the fulness of his read- 
ing and experience he so modulated his 
evenings that there never was a sense of 
haste, incompleteness, or abrupt con- 
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clusion. About him there was something 

of the fine reserved geniality of a Roman 

prelaté — his head seemed made for a 
cardinal’s cap — but this attitude never 
sank into the merely professional. In 
spite of his frail form, evidently myopic 
eyes, and general sense of extreme physical 
delicacy, his effect was of robust and 
almost aggressive fastidiousness. I trust 
that some of his intimates may com- 
memorate fittingly the talk of John La 
Farge. The subject is rich and treacher- 
ous. To do it well would require almost 
the tact of the master-spokesman that is 
gone. 

My own experience in this matter is 
comparatively slight and was confined 
to the afterglow that witnessed the deco- 
rations for St. Paul. May I recall one 
evening in which he gently rebuked me 
as a critic for writing as if the artist were 
free to choose between many courses? 
He went on to show how the first firm 
line set on a canvas excludes all incom- 
patible lines thenceforth, so that by the 
third or fourth leading contour, the 
design must advance by a kind of fatality. 
Similarly the earliest assertion of color 
limits subsequent possibilities; the 
second almost determines the scheme 
thenceforth; always the picture itself is 
diminishing the artist’s freedom and re- 
ducing him to obedience. All this was 
done with the most humorous ease; and 
slight gestures, subtly narrowing in sweep 
as they gained in intensity, accompanied 
the demonstration. He left me to infer 
that the mass of bad pictures in the world 
come about because so many painters 
neither perceive nor obey the inner law 
of the picture itself, but in the name of 
freedom work throughout at lawless 
haphazard. 

I like to recall, too, that once I consulted 
him on certain curious and interesting 
characters in the early history of Newport, 
his summer home. There were forgotten 
incidents bearing on the early reaction 
of Europe on the young republic, a little 
chapter in the history of taste to be 
elucidated. Without request of mine he 
pursued the rather blind trail zealously, 
interviewed old people, and re-created 
for me in fair if shadowy contours the 
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image of a legendary past. A literary 
plan of mine (of which this episode was 
part) came to naught, but I feel that the 
incident has worth if only as showing 
how vitally John La Farge had lived into 
our native American tradition. His cos- 
mopolitanism was not of the sort that 
scorns what is near at hand. The quaint 
Newport esthete who knew Marie Antoi- 
nette and Count Fersen and lived to see 
his own gentle associates succumb politi- 
cally to the shouters for Andrew Jackson— 
this forgotten great gentleman took rank 
in Mr. La Farge’s interest with the sages 
of China, the literary kings of Gautier’s 
Paris, and the tawny monarchs of Poly- 
nesia. 

Mr. La Farge’s writing grew naturally 
out of his talking and is hardly to be 
treated apart from it. His two volumes 
on the ‘‘Great Masters’? abound in just 
and happy reflections, but they lack his 
most personal accent. The Scammon 
lectures on the Modern French Painters, 
which he delivered only two years ago 
before the Chicago Art Institute, are for 
him perfunctory. Some of his best writ- 
ing is included in the volume, “An Artist’s 
Letters from Japan.”’ By rare good luck, 
the lectures which he gave in the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1893 were collected 
in a book (“Considerations on Painting”’), 
and though Mr. La Farge did a con- 
siderable amount of occasional writing 
of note, it is this book which shows him 
most himself. In it he exposed all the 
facets of his rich and harmonious nature, 
and the revelation is, while inspiriting 
and ever fascinating, not quite enlighten- 
ing. That law of sacrifice which he 
required and practised in his own art is 
not practised by him in the alien art of 
letters. Every proposition is curiously 
involved and qualified. He hesitates be- 
fore affirmations; the exceptions obscure 
the rules. Of this fact he was wholly 
conscious and he excused it by the nec- 
essary complication of his material, by 
the inherent difficulty of converting facts 
of vision into terms of hearing and under. 
standing, and finally by his desire to tell 
the whole truth. So ‘Considerations in 
Painting” lacks the firm contour of the 
classics of art-criticism, but in compen- 
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sation it is perhaps the honestest book 
that was ever written on the subject, 
and its intimations (like the author’s 
own painting) are made not in line and 
mass but in reverberations of color. It 
is difficult reading, but lhardly another 
book of modern times so irradiates the 
finest wisdom. 

Hear the retort courteous to precisians 
who require a sign-post: ‘‘Offensive to 
them must be the work of art, the man, 
the kind of view of any truth, which can- 
not easily be held in a short formula, 
which has any impression of superiority 
—and escapes their grasp.”’ Of art in 
general, has the creative act ever been 
better described than in these words: 
“Each form of art is a restoration of 
nature to what she should be; an emphasis 
of some hidden view that escapes us, 
otherwise, from the size of the entire 
world.” Characteristically, his finest 
comment on the consummate art of 
Greece was evoked not by the Parthenon 
marbles but by divinatory reading of 
the rude yet vivid portrait-heads then 
lately discovered at Fayum: 


Anything made, anything even influenced 
by that little race of artists, the Greeks, brings 
back our minds to its first, legitimate, ever- 
continuing admiration; with them the float- 
ing Goddess of Chance took off her sandals 
and remained. 


It is welcome news that the South Sea 
journals, of which Miss Cecelia Woern’s 
memoirs gave a delightful foretaste, are 
soon to be published, as well as a new book 
of criticism entitled ‘““One Hundred Mas- 
terpieces.”’ 

In all of the greatest artists, (Mr. La 
Farge once wrote), ‘there is a humble 
workman who knows his trade and likes 
it.’ The sentiment is significant of his 
own long devotion to the art of painting 
in glass, and to the zeal with which he 


endeavored to perfect its methods. His 
most notable discovery, that of com- 
posing in opalescent glass, was as 


simple as the standing-egg of Columbus. 
In the early ’seventies Mr. La Farge 
undertook a stained-glass window and 
was appalled by the mean quality of the 
available glass. The best pieces, he found, 
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were culled by the European designers, 
and the remnants were sent to us. 

One morning his eye fell upon a piece 
of commercial opalescent “china’’— a soap- 
dish or the like. Struck by its glow, he 
tried it with the other glass and found 
that its shimmering hues served wonder- 
fully well as a harmonizer and intensifier 
of the other colors. For a time he bought 
toilet articles made of this material and 
cut out of them disks which he set in his 
windows. Soon followed the manufac- 
ture of similar but much finer material on 
a large scale. As he experimented he 
discovered new uses for corrugated pot- 
metal — glass-stained through all its sub- 
stance. The rugosities yielded not merely 
splendid complementary reflections, as 
crimson upon certain greens, and violets 
in certain yellows, but could be selected 
or contrived to represent drapery or 
textures of architecture and landscape. 
He invented not merely more splendid 
colors but also denser translucencies than 
had ever before been known — and he 
tells us himself that he was stimulated 
to his researches by a desire to rival the 
glory of Chinese inlays of precious stones 
on jade. Had he done no more than to 
provide these new and beautiful materials, 
he would be sure of a limited immortality 
in the craft. But he did much more than 
that. He found the art of painting in 
glass on the one hand debased through 
bad materials — thin surface enamels in- 
stead of the old lustrous pot-metal — 
and on the other hand cramped by imita- 
tion of archaic designs. Men had forgotten 
that the supporting leads were the real 
skeleton and must be treated expressively 
as outlines. He naturally adapted for 
windows the sort of figure subjects that 
he had already used for wall spaces. Thus 
he rejuvenated window-making much as 
the great Venetian painters of the 
Renaissance renewed the decaying art of 
mosaic. His work and theirs have been 
criticized for the same reason. 

It is urged that a colored window should 
not be pictorial. The small, subdivided, 
schematic designs that we find in Chartres 
Cathedral are held up as the canon. I 
cannot argue this matter at length. 
There are people who think that Tin- 
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A SAMOAN SKETCH MADE IN 1881 


The “Siva” at Vaiala, in the South Seas 


toretto and Veronese were poor decorators 
as compared with the Byzantines or 
Puvis de Chavannes. Time is lost in 
persuading those who depart from such 
perfectly crystallized preconceptions. The 
common sense of the matter perhaps is 
this: When glass ceases to be merely 
decorative and, being monumentally pic- 
torial, becomes the major adornment of 
an interior, all the rest of the decoration 
should be subordinated to the windows 
and of course harmonized with them. 
There is no more pathetic aspect of Mr. 
La Farge’s activity than this, that he sent 
away masterpiece after masterpiece to 
he installed amid flimsy architecture and 





Designed by John La Farge ; 





nondescript decoration. Because the old 
schematic glass and its better modern 
imitations are beautiful, seems no reason 
for confining the art within a style adapted 
to an architecture and a painting that 
are no longer ours. 

A mere catalogue of Mr. La Farge’s 
fine windows would occupy the space 
of this article. Among them he liked to 
emphasize ‘‘The Battle Window,” in 
Memorial Hall at Harvard. It was fin- 
ished in 1878 and embodied all his dis- 
coveries to that date. Plain and 
opalescent glass are varied by amethysts 
and other translucent stones; there is 
plating, doubling, of the glass to secure 
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THE YOUNG LA FARGE 


From a photograph made at the age cf twenty-five 
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“THE JOURNEY OF THE WISE MEN” 
An easel painting donated to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts by 
Mr. Edwin Hooper 


depth of color,) and even a little enamel 
painting upon the glass. So impetuous a 
design as these young warriors charging 
has perhaps never had so splendid an in- 
carnation. No _ illustration gives any 
impression of the magnificence of these 
windows, but even in a photo-engraving 
the graciousness of the design of the Cable 
Memorial window at Rock Island, IIl., may 
be felt. .The reproductions of some of 
the cartoons for glass in the Cornelius 

















‘CHRIST AND NICODEMUS” 
Trinity Church, Boston 
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Vanderbilt house will suggest the courtly 
side of La Farge’s talent. 

By his personal energy and example 
he trained workmen capable of conveying 
to glass the mere indications of a color- 
sketch. It was not long before a host of 
imitators arose; and, though men ot 
talent were among them, few have handled 
successfully this color instrument of many 
keys. To the improvement of materials 
and processes he set himself continually. 
By a minute mosaic fused together in the 
furnace, he found that he could get (with- 














“THE WALK TO EMMAUS” 


Cartoon for a window in Trinity Church, Boston 


out painting) all the subtleties of modeling 
(as faces and hands). But the expense 
of the method prevented its extensive 
use. By fusing a thin metal binder 
between the plates of glass, he eliminated 
the wide black leads. His aim was ever 
to give to composition in glass the free- 
dom of painting itself. He even perfected 
a method by which no metal binder is 
necessary. The famous peacock window 
(now a chief ornament of the Worcester 
Art Museum) is the finest expression cf 
this technique. In a manner it combines 
the beauties of glass, lacquer, and enamel. 
I doubt if pure color has ever before had 
its play so fully. In a word, he carried 
the art of design in glass to finesses be- 
fore undreamed of, and a hardy genius 
might well begin where he left off. But 
these latter refinements imply a patience 
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that is rarely to be found in the modern 
artist and a liberality at which even the 
new-style Mecenas_ balks. 

In the right use of memory Mr. La 
Farge Jaid the essence of art, and its 
chief duty he held to be a kind of glorified 
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to its sure end. Cruising in the South 
Seas, in 1890, with his friend Mr. Henry 
Adams, Mr. La Farge observed the solemn 
and beautiful rites that had enchanted 
Herman Melville fifty years before. 
Among these nude folk the body still had 











“THE GIANT AND THE TRAVELERS” 


A drawing for an illustration in the Riverside Magazine 


commemoration. That any beautiful 
thing should pass away unrecorded was 
painful to him. He himself was to per- 
petuate an Arcadian beauty that. wanes 


- its eloquence. 


Their occupations by land 


their racial dances had a rhythmic charac- 
Into the life of these 


and sea awakened echoes of the Odyssey; 


ter all their own. 
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CARTOON FOR WINDOW 


in the Cornelius Vanderbilt house, New York City 


children of nature the wanderers entered 
sympathetically. Mataafa, the dethroned 
king of Samoa, was their friend. In 
Tahiti, by adoption of the Chieftess 
Ariitamai, they gained the right to claim 
the God-Shark as their ancestor. With 
a singular intensity, simplicity, and ob- 
jectivity, Mr. La Farge set himself to 
sketching the islanders. With a direct- 
ness that he may have learned from the 
Japanese, he deployed sapphire sierras 
and feathery green date-palms across 
curving and reverberant skies. But the 
finest sketches are those which catch the 
collective life of the island folk. Here 
you see the swaying brown torsos in the 


Siva dance, by night or in the obscurity 
of a thatched lodge; here the Taupo 
(a maiden charged with the duty of 
greeting strangers) prances down and 
her flower garlands fly widely; here gray 
elders sit in conference, or a dull gir! 
leads a blind man along the coral strand 
What distinguishes these sketches from 
much painting of exotic subjects is their 
sincerity. Think how often the Orient has 
been exploited in the melodramatic man- 
ner of Byron, and then take any of these 
South Sea studies in which the scene is por- 
trayed for its own sake. Mr. La Farge, the 
sage, the fastidious cosmopolitan, had the 
art to become as a little child — or even as 
these brown friends of his— and thus 








CARTOON FOR WINDOW 


In the Cornelius Vanderbilt house, New York City 
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LA FARGE--AN APPRECIATION 











CARTOON FOR WINDOW 


In the Cornelius Vanderbilt house New York City 


he saw their life not with their eyes (for 
such vision is denied them), but keenly, 
honestly, and with human sympathy. 
When I think of the manifold charm 
and accomplishment of the man that is 
gone, I marvel that his fame was not 
greater. The élite of two hemispheres 
valued him, but he made no such public 
impression as, say, Lord Leighton, a man 
of smaller and more restricted gifts. Henry 
James calls the Church of the Ascension, 
With its great wall-painting and many 
windows, ‘‘one of the most appealing of 
personal monuments.” [ linger in it 
many times a year; and, though occa- 
sionally a suppliant comes for prayer, 
I have never seen any one observe either 
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the Ascending Christ in the chancel or 
the storied windows in the walls. Per- 
haps Mr. La Farge’s essentially fastidious 
and aristocratic personality — an aristoc- 
racy, however, compatible with universal 
sympathy — made him an alien in a 
civilization that loves uniformity and 
averages. Even more the range of his 
accomplishment may have baffled the 
public. Mankind, as he himself remarked, 
mistrusts what it cannot readily classify 
—and Mr. La Farge defied classifications. 
With a rueful sense of the fact that the 
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CARTOON FOR’ THE ST. PETER 
In Trinity Church Tower, Boston 
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“THE BATTLE WINDOW,” MEMORIAL HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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“THE CHILD CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE” 


Mary Jane Cable Memorial Window, Rock Island, Ill., by John and Bancel La Farge 
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public wants the artist to be as overtly 
a specialist as the policeman, Mr. La 
Farge’s friend, Elihu Vedder, writes in 
his charming autobiography: 


How often I have wished that I had 
dedicated myself to the painting of cabbages! 
I mean painting them splendidly, with all 
the witchery of light and shade and color, 
until the picture should contain all the pic- 
torial elements needed for a Descent from the 
Cross or a Transfiguration, and no gallery 
would be complete without a cabbage by V. 











THE WORLD’S WORK 


John La Farge, like his old friend 
declined to specialize on cabbages, and 
both have had to find their reward other- 
wise than in public acclaim. It is idle 
to guess how the future will regard the 
art of John La Farge. Personally [ 
believe there will be an imperishable 
residuum of his great and varied accom- 
plishment, and I am sure that so long 
as any live who heard his voice, his name 
will evoke, with an old elation, a deep 
regret. 














CARTOONS FOR THE HARVARD “BATTLE WINDOW” 
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DOWN TO THE SLUM 


THE STORY OF ONE AMERICAN FAMILY THAT MADE THE SWIFT JOURNEY FROM 
RESPECTABILITY TO HELPLESS DEGRADATION — THE EASY ROAD FROM A COM- 
FORTABLE HOME TO ONE ROOM IN A TENEMENT WHEN THE JOB IS GONE 


HENRY OYEN 


N THE autumn of 1908 the Brinker- 
man family was a typical American 
workingman’s family, living in a 

4-room, second-floor flat. The flat cost 
$14 a month. It was in a part of the 
city inhabited by decent working-people, 
mainly Americans. 

John Brinkerman was a_ machinist. 
He ran a punch-press in the shop of a 
big electrical manufactory, and he earned 
from $16 to $18 a week. He was a good 
man, a good husband and father — facts 


that are well attested by his old neigh- 


bors. He was thirty-eight years old, 
much stooped, and constantly wore a 
serious expression. 

Mary, the wife and mother, was three 
years younger than John and_ looked 
older. Even now it is obvious that she 
had been pretty once. She was small, 
neat, and always busy around the house, 


but when she sat down for a moment 
it was easy to see that she was very tired. 

There were three children: Minnie, the 
oldest girl, was twelve and large for her 
age; Eddy, the boy, was ten; and Tiny 
was a prattling girl-child of three. The 
teacher who last had Minnie under her 
charge remembers her for her exceptional 
spirits and _ brightness. 

Here is Mrs. Brinkerman’s own best 
memory of their home: At night when 
the father came home from work, the three 
children waited for him in the order of 
their ages. Minnie was the proud scholar. 

“Pa,” she would cry as soon as he 
entered, “I got a hundred in reading 
to-day, and the teacher says I speak 
better than any one in the room!” 

‘ddy was the father’s favorite. 
“Well,” John would growl playfully at 
him, ‘‘did you learn anything to-day, kid?” 








HERE LIVED JOHN BRINKERMAN WHEN HEHAD A JOB 

“It is what the street itseif calls a half-way decent neighbor- 
hood. It was a good home, and we were always hoping to 
move the street ” 








THE FIRST STEP ON THE ROAD DOWN TO THE SLUM 

There are 52 rooms in each building in this block. Instead of 
the 18 families for which each building was designed, there have 
been as many as 40 families at one time 
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“The hope lay in the children; they would lift the Brinkerman 
family up the street ”’ 


Eddy did not like school. “Naw,” 
he would reply, “‘I’m going to be a motor- 
man anyhow, and run over my teacher 

-see ’f I don’t!” 

By the time John rolled up his sleeves 
and washed and was ready for the table, 
Tiny would have him by a leg. Then 
Mary would take her away, and they 
would sit down and eat. The food 
averaged meat, potatoes, bread, and coffee 
for staples. There was net overmuch 
of it, and lately there had been less, but 





“It is hard, perhaps, to appreciate the fulness of the tragedy 
of a lost job” 


it was clean. Cleanliness was one of 
the features of the home. The neighbors 
and the agent who had the renting of 
the flat speak of cleanliness at once when 
questioned about the family. Mrs. 
Brinkerman worked herself thin keeping 
the house and the children clean. She 
had been a power-machine operator on 
skirts before she married. 

“And I always was sure of one thing,” 
says she, “‘I wasn’t going to let any girl 
of mine be the same.”’ 

John himself, as we have said, was a 
good man. He was one of that great 
majority of men who marry, settle down, 
and assume the awesome task of raising 
a family without having prepared for the 
task. Of the things that the world pays 
money for, he had little to sell. He was 
not educated. He was not well trained 
for any profitable purpose. He was not 
a fully skilled workman, because running 
a punch-press is mechanical work. But 
that was what he could do, and he earned 
as high as $18 a week at it — and it was 
every cent that he was worth, and he 
knew it. 

The factory where he was employed 
is typical of great American plants of 
its sort. It carries as many as 6,000 
people — men, women, boys, and girls 

on its pay-roll, and is fair to them in 
most ways. Its buildings are new and 
well-made, and its machinery and methods 
are modern and scientific. 

John drew his envelope every week, 
carried it home, and was at once relieved 
of it. 

“He used to give it to me without 
touching it,’ says Mrs. Brinkerman. 
‘“‘He said I was a better pocket-book than 
he was. I would give him money for 
tobacco and papers, and he used to ask 
me for quarters when he wanted some- 
thing. We didn’t save anything, but 
we were planning to move up the street.” 

The street in which they lived is long 
and runs straight from the heart of the 
city through a dozen different kinds of 
neighborhoods out into the suburbs. It 
holds in its different sections representa- 
tives of most kinds of American city- 
dwellers. At the lower end is the river 
district, which is bad and notorious and 

















THE DAY’S FUEL 


“We had gone to the limit. We had burnt everything we could. We couldn’t freeze, could we?” 


Photographs by Brown Bros 


THE JOURNEY TO THE SLUM 


~The renting-agent of the building in which they lived was the one to give the first signal of what was to come” 














A “LITTLE FATHER ” 


one of the sights of the city, under proper 
escort and protection. It is the slum. 
In its upper part the street becomes a 
boulevard, and is the home of fortunate, 
well-to-do families. Between these ex- 
tremes is an intermediate one — which 
is not bad, compared to the slum, and not 
desirable, compared to the boulevard. 
Rent is cheap here, and the buildings 
are of old red brick. It is what the 
street itself calls a ‘“‘half-way decent 
neighborhood,” and represents the home 
of the average American city working- 





A “LITTLE MOTHER” 





THE WORLD’S WORK 





man. This is where the 
lived. 

The home that John provided for his 
family out of his earnings was not such 
a bad one, compared with many. It 
was a home; that is the fact of importance, 
In many ways it could not be called 
desirable. There are four rooms in the 
flat that they had, and there is light from 
one side. There is no bath, the building 
having been erected in a day when such 
things were regarded as too “ new-fangled ” 
for practical people. The agent of the 
building says: ‘‘They had a good home, 
those people. They were all right and 
had their furniture paid for. They rented 
of me three years, and owed a month’s 





SLUM BABIES IN A RECREATION PARK 


rent when that streak of hard luck struck 
them. They had a good place.” 

“Tt was a good home,” repeats Mrs. 
Brinkerman, ‘‘and we were always hoping 
to move up the street.” 

Their hope grew daily before their 
eyes. The hope lay inthe children. They 
would lift the Brinkerman family up the 


street. They would have to begin work- 
ing comparatively early — that was 
understood. Minnie possibly would get 


a chance to learn stenography when she 
reached the past-school period, or she 
would go into one of the big stores. At 
all events she would be adding to the 
family income in four or five years. It 
would not be much, it is true, but $5 or $6 
a week means much when added to $18. 
Eddy probably would get a place as an 
errand-boy when he was about fifteen. 
Then his $3 or $4 would supplement the 
rest. It would all count. It would en- 
able them to move up the street. 


Brinkermans 


















DOWN TO THE SLUM 


This was their ambition, as it is to-day 
the ambition of most of the families 
living in the neighborhood which once 
was the Brinkermans’ home. _ It spelled 
Success. As soon as the children begin 
to help, up goes the family. 

Says Mary: “It was all we were wait- 
ing for — for the children to get old enough 
to help. Then we could move to a better 
neighborhood and the children would 
have a chance to live better. We couldn’t 
do it on John’s wages, but we could do 
it on a little more —if John kept his 
steady job.” 

It all depended upon John’s job— the 
home, the ambition, and _ happiness. 
This is the case with the majority of 
American families of the working class, 
which constitutes the majority of our 
population. The job is the prop that 
upholds the home. So long as the prop 
stands, the home is maintained; knock 
away the prop and there is a wreck. The 
cost of food and rent constantly wrangle 
with the family income, and -even a 
temporary cessation of the wage-earner’s 
income is a real calamity. 

“But,” says Mary Brinkerman, “we 


A CHRISTMAS-TREE IN THE SLUM 
would have been all right in four or five 
years, if things had gone on as they were.” 

For most of the thirteen years of their 


A SLUM HOUSEHOLD 
Every one-room homes often take in lodgers, and some beds are occupied by two sets of lodgers—one by 
night, the other by day 
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married life, John did have steady work. 
Previous to the beginning of the incidents 
to be followed here, he had never been 
seriously out of work. For ten years he 
had worked in one place — so, all in all, 
for his kind, John Brinkerman certainly 
could not be accounted a failure. It 
is hardly probable that when he began 
to establish a family he had any lofty 
notions of his duty toward them or to- 
ward society. It is improbable that he 
thought much about it at all. But the 
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WORK 





behind in the rent; the home was well 
furnished, the children well dressed «ad 
fed; and while food was getting higher, 
the advance was not immediately threaten- 
ing. The great fact stands out beyond 
all else: the Brinkermans were hoping ind 
expecting, and reasonably so, to win suc- 
cess. 

“We were doing all right,” says Mary, 
“and we weren’t asking anything ol 
anybody —— then.” 

What happened to disturb this optimism 











graph by Paul Th 


ONE THANKSGIVING DINNER IN THE SLUM 


instincts of fatherhood and husbandhood 
were strong in him; he was of the type 
that would provide for his woman and 
children, no matter what the cost to 
himself. He would “do right by them.” 


There is heroism of a sort in this, and 
fortunately it is the spirit to be found in 
most workmen’s homes. 

Looking back, John had done well with 
his equipment and ability. 
a good living. 


He had made 
They were only a month 


was not an accident, but the inevitable 
working of things as they are. For the 
Brinkerman family is a_ typical case. 
and the proof of conditions lies in the 
results that they produce. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE LOST JOB 


One Saturday night in October, 10905. 
John came home with his shop-clothes 
under his arm~—-and the hopes of the 
family were gone. It was pay-nighi 
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John handed Mary his envelope as usual, 
and said: ; 

“They let meigo!”’ 

After the children had been sent to 
bed, he went into details. 

“Tt didn’t seem as if I could believe 
it.’ So runs Mrs. Brinkerman’s remem- 
brance. ‘‘He had been with the — 
Company so long that I thought he’d 
stay there always. But he didn’t. I 
asked him how it happened, and he said 
he didn’t know. ‘I guess I must be 
slowing up,’ he said. ‘That’s what the 
foreman said. He called me down yes- 
terday and the day before. He told 
me that I was the slowest man in the line.’ 
(There was a row of punch-presses similar 
to the one on which John worked. In 
the shop it is called a line.) ‘He told me 
to look at my stack and the next man’s. 
That man was a _ speed-artist. They 
put him there to speed us up.’ John said, 
‘What’s the matter? I’m running as 
fast as I ever did.’ Then the foreman 
said, ‘Well, there are faster men looking 
for your job.’” 

This was strictly true, for the speed 
of machine-operations increases annually, 
and the speed of men in their prime keeps 
pace with it. 

John had tried to speed up, but appar- 
ently the attempt was a failure. Or pos- 
sibly it had been decided that John was 
togo. Atall events, when Saturday came 
there was a printed slip in John’s envelope 
saying that, owing to the slack season, the 
shop force was to be reduced and his 
services were to be dispensed with ‘during 
this period when there are not sufficient 
orders to warrant the operation of all 
machines.” 

“T guess I must have slowed up,” said 
John. ‘‘They wouldn’t have let me go 
if I hadn’t. They kept me through lots 
of slack seasons before.” 

‘ John and Mary went over their situa- 
tion that evening. They had not a cent 
saved. They owed a month’s rent, and 
there was a week’s bill at the grocer’s. 
This was a normal condition. Against 
these items there was John’s envelope 
with $18 in it, which must carry the 
family through until he should find other 
employment and draw his first week’s pay. 





DOWN TO THE SLUM 
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There is nothing unusual about this 
situation. It is one that every working- 
man knows that-he may have to face 
sooner or later. 

“Tt would have been all right if John 
had got work again,” says Mrs. Brinker- 
man. ‘‘We would have come through 
all right then.” 

He didn’t get work. Of the hundreds 
of similar cases from which this one was 
selected, the genesis of misfortune is 
just that — ‘‘didn’t get work.” It was 
no accident; it was the remorseless work- 
ing of a system. John’s discharge and 
the slack season had all been arranged 
years before. To keep pace with its 
competitors, the Company must 
get a certain high standard of efficiency 
from its shop-people. To get it, it must 
watch the individual closely. It is as if 
an engineer were constantly testing the 
cogs on an important machine. 

John had slowed up. For ten years 
he had bent over machines that ground 
particles from metals, had breathed the 
metal dust, and had worked at a speed 
that used up all that was in him. Such 
a régime does strange things to the in- 
sidesofaman. There is nothing apparent 
to the inexperienced observer. The man 
looks sound. But, after some years, the 
foreman’s eye begins to detect a failing, 
and when the first slack season comes it 
is a good time to discard a wearing-out 
man. This is not theory; it is business. 

John Brinkerman found that it was the 
slack season in earnest when he started 
out looking for work in the morning. 
During this winter the Chicago Tribune 
(when establishing its temporary free 
lodging-house for men) estimated that 
100,000 men were looking for employment 
in that city. Eighty thousand of these 
were Chicago workingmen, and the United 
Charities discovered that a large per- 
centage of these were men with families. 
To a certain extent this was a hard winter, 
but in a degree each year sees the same 
conditions repeated. 





“NO HELP WANTED” 


In front of the large factories there 
were signs: “‘No help of any kind wanted.”’ 
Labor was a drug on the market. At 
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the end of two weeks John went back to 
his old foreman and asked for a chance 
to do anything at any kind of wages. 
The foreman repeated that it was the 
slack season and that no one would be 
put on until business picked up. 

“When will that be?” asked John. 

“Oh, two or three months.” said the 
foreman. By that time fate had settled 
its account with the Brinkermans. 

Mrs. Brinkerman says that John had 
less and less to say each day as he came 
home from his futile search for work. 

“““How do they expect a man to live 
two or three months without work?’” 
he grumbled. 

It is hard, perhaps, to appreciate the 
fulness of the tragedy of a lost job. We 
know that work is plentiful in this country, 
and that unemployment is simply a prob- 
lem of bridging over the period between 
changing from one place to another. 
This is logic. Actual experience proves 
that after John had wandered for six 
weeks without finding a day’s work the 
Brinkerman family was doomed. 

By that time John had lost expectation, 
if not hope. The daily round of asking 
and the curt refusals had done their work. 
He had tried to sell himself and found no 
buyers. Where they were hiring men 
they took their pick of the youngest and 
strongest of the hundreds that presented 
themselves for a place. John was not 
young; he was stooped and looked tired. 
He became one of the weary army of 
out-of-works that march our streets at 
all times, mechanically moving from place 
to place without any definite hope of 
being taken in. The steady job had been 
John’s salvation and damnation in one. 
It had kept him up and had killed him. 
Now that it was through with him he 
began to slip, as was inevitable, and his 
family was doomed to slip with him. 

The renting-agent of the building in 
which they lived was the one to give the 
first signal of what was coming. 

“That made ten weeks that I hadn’t 
had a cent from them,” he explained, when 
recalling the case. “If he had been 
working I wouldn’t have cared so much, 
but there isn’t any use letting it go any 
longer than that when the man isn’t 
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earning anything and hasn’t got anything, 
No family can catch up after it’s that far 
in the hole. I had to get after them when 
I saw he wasn’t going to get work. [ 
didn’t like to, because I’d had them so 
long.” 

This was all said in a way that fitted 
in with the little roll-topped-desk real- 
estate office in which the agent does his 
business. The agent is a kind, human 
man. As he says, he works for other 
people, but he was the immediate instru- 
ment that decided the Brinkermans’ fate. 
His function was to get so much rent 
from so many rooms, and he could do 
nothing but say, “Pay or get out!” 
The first fact was John’s unemployment; 
the second, that the family would have 
to move. One followed the other. Had 
John found work within two months the 
family might have been saved, but six 
weeks after his lay-off something hap- 
pened that spoiled this chance. It was 
the first event that placed the family 
name on public record. 

It was now near winter-time and the 
weather was getting cold. The little 
flat was never warm, because fuel was not 
to be had without money. Food they 
managed to get— ‘By getting credit 
where we didn’t owe anything” — though 
there was never enough. But they were 
too far in debt with the nearby coal-men, 
and could get no more credit, since the 
man of the house was out of work. The 
coal men had tried it before; they knew 
how it worked out. 

John came home after dark one Decem- 
ber evening and found the family huddied 
around a cold stove. There was no food 
cooked because there was nothing with 
which to make a fire. 

“We had gone to the limit,” says Mrs. 
Brinkerman. ‘‘We had burnt everythin: 
we could, and it was all gone.” 

Four blocks to the north of where the 
Brinkermans lived are the _ delivery- 
tracks of two of the largest coal-hauling 
railroads in the world. Every day there 
stand on the tracks in this railroad-yard 
long strings of loaded coal-cars. John 
found a bag, went over to the yards, and 
stole fifteen or twenty pounds of coal. It 
was an easy thing to do, because ther¢ 
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were sO many cars that there was no 
possibility that all would be watched, 
and it is very dark in those yards on 
winter nights. 

Of course this was a wrong and foolish 
thing to do. In his normal state of mind 
John would never have done anything 
of the sort. But a cold, hungry man, 
with a cold, hungr family waiting for 
him at home, can hardly be expected to 
remain normal; and under these con- 
ditions men have a way of doing the first 
thing that seems to offer a way out, 
even if this thing be wrong and foolish. 
John was not a natural thief, but he be- 
came a regular one after that night. 

Coal-stealing became the usual thing 
for him those first December nights. 
It was all that he did to support his 
family. During the day he would wander 
about looking for work; by night he 
would take his bag and sneak off toward the 
coal-cars. 

“We couldn’t freeze, could we?” Mary 
asks. 

He was not alone in his coal-stealing, 
as the records of the nearest police- 
station show for that winter. Men, 
women, boys, and girls were arrested for 
stealing coal, just as they have been 
arrested there this winter of 1910-11. 
It was natural that John should be 
caught, and he was. 

“T didn’t know about it till two days 
after,” says Mary. ‘He just went out 
and he didn’t come back.”’ 

The reason for this was that the officers 
detailed to guard the coal-cars caught 
him and took him at once to the precinct 
police-station. 

What followed was the regular course 
of events. Next morning the machinery 
of the police court ground John’s case 
for ten minutes, mechanically questioned 
him, and (probably because it was a first 
offense) awarded him the lenient sentence 
of sixty days in the House of Correction. 
The desk-sergeant’s book shows the charge 
against him to have been larceny, with 
a marginal note — ‘“‘coal case.”” Neither 
the judge nor his clerk remembers John’s 
case. No one attached to the station- 
house or court could remember it when 
questioned. There were many coal cases 
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tried in this court that winter, and the 
only record of John’s case is the charge 
and the sentence. The date is December 
8, 1908. 

The object of the sentence, of course, 
was to punish John. In reality it pun- 
ished his family. Everything worked in 
order; it is working in order as this is 
being written. John went to the House 
of Correction; his family went to the slum. 
The agent wouldn’t wait longer now. 

Says Mary: “I told the agent, ‘Where 
can I go? I got no money.’” 

The agent replied that he did not know 
or care. 

“‘T went down to the station right away, 
but they’d sent John away before I came.”’ 

Mary was fortunate at this crisis. Most 
families are not. She had the good for- 
tune to get work as a scrubwoman four 
half-days out of the week in a downtown 
office-building, It was a futile effort, 
for she could earn only $3 a week. The 
agent came and said: “You'd better 
move to some place where you can afford 
the rent.”’ 

‘‘T asked him again where that could 
be,” says Mary. ‘He told me, ‘Down 
the street.’”’ 

And the agent was right; down the 
street was the place for them to go. 
Mary’s three dollars a week was the whole 
family income for the time being, and there 
is only one place for people to live with so 
little, and that is the slum. 


THE JOURNEY TO THE SLUM 


Mary held on until the agent announced 
that to-morrow he would have to put her 
things out on the street, and then she knew 
that the fight was lost. She sold some 
of the furniture to a second-hand dealer, 
and with the pitiful proceeds started out 
looking for a place where she and her chil- 
dren might live. 

Then Mary left America. 

It wasn’t America where she went. 
There is nothing American about that 
neighborhood. America does not mean 


lightless and airless rooms, beastlike con- 
gestion, children born into a world that 
kills them before they are a year old; 
it does not mean degradation and hope- 
lessness, nor vice and virtue living door 
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to door. Yet all these things and many 
more of the same sort are to be found in 
the place where Mary Brinkerman went 
to look for a home, for this is the district 
where the slum-sickness abounds. But 
this was where she had to go. It was 
where you or I would have to go if we 
had been in her place. There is only one 
place which, no matter how crowded, 
always is ready to crowd a little closer 
and take in one more unfortunate. It 
is unrestricted and always expansive. 
That place is the slum. 

It is a matter of something like a mile 
from the house where the Brinkermans 
lived in their prosperous days to the 
tenement where they now came. In 
character, the distance is world-wide. 
John probably suffered sorely when they 
showed him his cell, but it is certain that 
Mary suffered more when she saw the 
place where she and the children were 
to live. The reader may find the counter- 
part of this neighborhood within a few 
minutes’ ride of the heart of his city, no 
matter what the city may be. In New 
York he has but to step over to the East 
Side; in Chicago, he must go west. No 
city is free of these plague-spots. We 
drain malaria-breeding swamps when they 
are near us, but we let these city swamps 
remain and grow without restriction. 
We are far behind in this sort of civic 
sanitation. We make progress toward 
the high points of civilization, but at the 
bottom we remain stagnant. We allow 
(through permitting slums to exist with- 
out adequate supervision, and with no 
restriction) about one-tenth of our city 
population to fall victims of the slum 
disease and to poison the whole social 
body. Crowding together, breeding like 
rabbits and dying like rats, they create 
a miasma that spreads and seeps into 
most of the corners of city life and leaves 
its taint and*poison. It is hard to point 
to one feattire of civic existence that is 
not affected by the poison generated in 
our slums. On the mere score of sheer 
selfishness, we must admit that slums are 
“bad business.”’ 


Mary Brinkerman knew all these things 
about the slum where she was going but, 
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as she said to herself: “What else is there 
to do?” 

This is in substance the question that 
every family in the slums asks at one 
stage of its career. It may be safely 
said that less than 50 per cent. of these 
unfortunates would be where they are 
if at a crucial time there had been anything 
else for them to do. Conditions force 
the family into the slum, and the slum 
does the rest. 

The tenement to which Mary went is 
one of several hundreds of its kind in the 
river-district — no worse, no better. It 
is a double, four-story, red-brick affair, 
its cubic dimensions being about that of 
a modern, three-story single apartment- 
building. It is walled in on both sides 
and in the rear by buildings of similar 
height; the rooms that front on the 
street are the only ones that have natural 
light. There are fifty-two rooms in all 
—forty-eight in the sixteen 3-room 
flats above ground, and four in the two 
2-room flats in the front of the basement. 
Normally these rooms are calculated to 
care for eighteen families. There have 
been forty in them at one time. The 
building’s prize-record of population is 
slightly over two hundred. This increase 
is made possible by families renting one or 
two rooms to other families. Sometimes 
there are to be found three families where 
the man who built the tenement planned 
for but one. And that man was no saint. 

Mary rented a single room in the rear 
on the fourth floor for $1.50 a week. 
The flat of which the room was a third 
was rented by an old Jewess whose hus- 
band peddled with a pack. She lived in 
one of the rooms, rented one to half a 
dozen Italian laborers who roomed to- 
gether, and the third was the room that 
fell to the Brinkermans. This is a typical 
slum arrangement. It is seldom that a 
family occupies the whole of a 3-room 
flat by itself. One or two rooms are 
subrented, to help with the rent, which 
necessarily makes the slum districts vast 
morasses of homelessness. Even one-room 
homes often take in lodgers; and, farther 
down the scale, we may find beds that 
are occupied by two sets of lodgers — 
one by night, the other by day. 
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The room that Mary got is a typical 
old tenement rear-room, and our slums 
are made up of old tenements. It is 
12 by 10 by 9), and has a single window 
opening on a small air-well. The top of 
the well is covered with a shutter most of 
the time, and the window is seldom 
opened. If it were not for the shaky 
door, around the edge of which a little 
air filters in, the room would be suffocat- 
ing. As it is, it achieves results more 
gradually, and nobody is punished for its 
murders. Since the roof was clapped over 
it, this room has not had a single ray of 
sun, has not once glimpsed the blue sky. 
The roof has been on for more than 
thirty years. 

“Tt was pretty hard to go in there after 
leaving our nice home,” says Mary, 


“but I thought it was only going to be for 
a little while.” 

So they moved into the single, cell-like 
room that was to be their home, and with 
that the Brinkerman family that hoped 
reasonably for success ceased to be. 


FOUR IN A ROOM 


There were four of them — Mary, Min- 
nie. Eddy, and Tiny. They brought 
one bed with them and put it in a corner. 
Mary and Tiny slept in the bed. In 
the opposite corner they placed a mattress 
and other bedding. Here Minnie and 
Eddy found repose. Against the wall 
near the dark window stood the table, 
and above the table was a shelf. This 
table and shelf were dining-room and 
pantry for the family. When they wished 
to see things plainly they had to light the 
lamp. (The day on which this room was 
visited was bright and sunny, but matches 
were necessary to see the farther wall). 

The problem of water, either for cooking 
or cleansing purposes, was tenement exist- 
ence in epitome. Out in the hall was a 
sink with a single faucet from which the 
four flats on the fourth floor were forced 
to draw all of their water-supply. The 
sink reeks with a brown, slimy rust which 
Is never found anywhere else than in such 
Places, and the water has a taste that 
conforms with the slimy rust. Up there 
on the fourth floor, with three other 
floors and the basement having first chance 
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at the pipes, it is hard for the four families 
to get enough water for their scanty 
cooking, and it was not many hours be- 
fore Mary Brinkerman realized that her 
wonted cleanliness here was out of the 
question. She did what all tenement 
women do—she “let things slide,” and 
the family began to be dirty. She did 
not want to do this; it was distinctly 
against her nature; but she had to. 
just as she had had to move. The family 
began to live on a different standard. 
They were in the slum. 

As complete and swift as the change 
of homes was the family’s plan of living. 
With the father and provider gone tem- 
porarily, the family had to provide for 
itself. Mary was incapable of supporting 
herself and the three children, even in a 
single room in a tenement. The rent, 
$1.50 a week, was an enormous figure. 
It was not calculated on the basis of one 
room, but as a home for a whole family. 
Mary managed to work steadily for four 
half-days a week, scrubbing in the office- 
building downtown, and she earned regu- 
larly $3. The rent cut this amount in 
half, leaving $1.50 for the feeding of four 
mouths; and Mary, knowing nothing of 
how college dietitists have solved the 
problem of existence on eight cents a day, 
found that it was not enough. Besides, 
there was not eight cents a day for each 
person in her earnings. Within three 
weeks Mary saw that something was 
going to happen: they must have more 
money or stop eating. 

She tried to get more scrub-work, but 
the farther she went and the more she 
inquired the more she discovered that 
scrub-work is much in demand. ‘There 
were — and are —thousands of women 
in the city just like her. They should 
have been in homes, but they were out 
looking for a chance to earn a living by 
scrubbing. Every place that. needed a 
scrub-woman could pick thé youngest 
and strongest from the score that applied, 
and Mary was not young nor strong. So 
they passed her by and she knew that she 
was lucky to have four half-days a week. 

This was the end of her resources. 
She coulddono more. Their income must 
be increased, or they would starve. 
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There was only one solution to this 
problem; Minnie would have to help. 

“T never thought she would have to 
start in so early,” says Mrs. Brinkerman. 
“But what else could we do?” 

On the edge of the slum-residence dis- 
trict is a large paper-box factory that 
employs large numbers of girls. This 
factory has since become notorious for 
its fight against the 10-hour labor law for 
women, the state manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation having selected it as the establish- 
ment to make a test-case. Its head is 
one of the officers of the association. The 
test-case is based on the argument that 
the woman used as an example cannot 
make a living unless she be permitted to 
work more than ten hours! This factory 
was the place that came to Mary’s mind 
when she decided that Minnie would have 
to go to work if they were to live. 

“You can go to ’s,” she said. 
“They'll take you in there without a 
certificate.” . 

One day (when she should have been 
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on her way to school) Minnie Brinkerman 
—age twelve, but large for her age — 
stood before the superintendent of the 
paper-box factory and said that she was 
old enough to go to work. The super- 
intendent looked her over, and, probably 
because she was strongly built and did 
not look as if she had worked before, he 
took herin. As far as size was concerned, 
there were many girls in the factory who 
really were more than sixteen and who were 
smaller than Minnie was at twelve. 

Minnie went to work at the pasting- 
table. She sat on a stool and daubed 
little pieces of cardboard with hot glue 
from an iron pot. 

‘She earned $2 a week,’ says Mary. 

Eddy had to leave school, too. Some- 
body had to stay at home with Tiny when 
the two breadwinners were away. ‘This 
is how the Brinkermans were living a 
month after John was caught stealing 
coal. They had $5 a week to live on. 

“But,” says Mary, ‘‘I thought it would 
be all right as soon as John came home.” 


(The second chapter of the Brinkerman story will appear in April.) 


THE GET-RICH-QUICK GAME 


SWINDLING THE POOR AND THE IGNORANT OUT OF HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS A YEAR—‘“THE PATENTED PILLAGER,” AND HOW IT WORKS— 
GRADING THE VICTIMS ACCORDING TO THEIR CASH VALUE— HOW 
“EASY MARKS” ARE BOUGHT AND SOLD IN BATCHES 


BY 


C. M. KEYS 


WOMAN caught a train for New 

York on the morning of Novem- 

ber 22d, at the Broad Street 
depot, Philadelphia. She rode in the 
day coach. Every few minutes, as the 
train sped on, she consulted the time- 
table; and whenever the brakeman or 
conductor passed she hardly ever failed 
to ask the anxious question, “Are we on 
time?”’ She had the air and countenance 


of one who hurries on desperate busi- 
ness. 

When she reached the city she went 
straight to the Federal Building, asked 
a question of the man at the door, and 
hurried to a designated office. As she 
entered, she seemed surprised to find 
dozens of others ahead of her — women, 
girls, old men, clergymen, and working- 
men in the prime of life. Most of them 
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looked like men and women below the 
middle class, in point of wealth. 

A uniformed officer passed her at the 
door. She stopped him, and asked a 
question. He answered with a shake of 
the head. She collapsed in a heap on 
the floor. 

Later on, she told her story. It is 
not much of a story, but it is merely one 
out of thousands. In the summer her 
husband had died, leaving her with little 
property, but with a life-insurance policy 
for $4,000. To live in Philadelphia on 
the proceeds of that was a task, and she 
knew it. Then came the Devil and 
tempted her. 

He came in the guise of a newspaper 
advertisement of a marvelous, wonderful, 
and gilt-edged investment. It would 
double her legacy in a year. More than 
that, it would certainly pay dividends 
beyond her needs. Haste, said the mes- 
senger of gold, was imperative. She 
must send money immediately. She did 
it,as directed. She sent every cent that she 
had except enough to carry her for a 
month or so, until the golden stream 
should begin to flow. She received cer- 
tificates in return — 8,000 shares of an 
oil stock. 

In calm assurance, she waited. She 
renewed her rental in a home that she had 
thought of giving up. Then, one morn- 
ing, she read disaster in the newspaper. 
In lurid headlines, the tale that meant 
her undoing was spread abroad to the 
public. The bankers from whom she had 
bought her stock had been raided by the 
United States Government. The stock 
itself was named as an_ out-and-out 
swindle. Her money, she read, would 
never come back. 

So she caught the train for New York 
and rushed to the Government offices 
named in the newspaper. The first in- 
spector that she met confirmed her fears. 
The light went out for a time. Then she 
woke to face the world without the com- 
fort of a cent. 

In that pitiful crowd that clustered 
about the Federal Building and _ the 
gorgeous offices of Burr Brothers in the 
Flatiron Building, there was more tragedy 
than one may tell. An old, old woman, 
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white-haired, bent, and melancholy, told 
her story to the newspaper reporters. 
Half a century of work and penury — and 
then, in an hour — nothing! Upon her 
the vultures had pounced open-eyed. 
She was no victim of a_hit-and-miss 
campaign. The bankers had known from 
her own lips that this was all that she had, 
and how she had made it. Their sales- 
man—a _ bright, alert, kindly-voiced 
young man — had told her, after he had 
heard her story, that if she bought this 
oil stock she would soon have to work no 
more. She had believed him, as honest 
women will believe. 

On the morning of this Burr Brothers 
raid, the inspectors found in the offices 
a certain number of letters opened, but 
not yet sorted. These they had a right 
to investigate. Here is what they found, 
as the fruit of a single mail that came to 
the office of Burr Brothers. 

In these few letters, there was between 
$20,000 and $25,000 in cash, checks, 
drafts, and money-orders. One big check 
for $11,500 made up nearly half of it. 
It may have been a remittance from an 
outside agent, the fruit of many robberies. 
Other individual remittances were for 
sums ranging from $900 down to $2.50. 
There was a perfect flood of the small 
orders, mostly accompanied by letters 
written in the uncertain hand of the 
ignorant. ‘ 

Here are some more figures — not very 
dry. Last September, the Government 
raided a so-called banking-house in Broad 
Street, B. H. Sheftels & Co. This house 
published a paper devoted to booming 
its ‘‘securities’’ — mining stocks and 
gambling chips of the most flamboyant 
type. This paper had 34,000 subscribers. 
The list of clients was bigger than that. 

It is depressing to contemplate the 
lists of ‘promoters. The accompanying 
list, made up from the records of the 
last seven years, does not begin to exhaust 
the subject. It is compiled for this* 
article by the editor of the Financial 
World, a publication that, since its be- 
ginning, has consistently fought flotations 
of this character and watched them more 
closely than any other publication of 
which I have knowledge. 
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OIL COMPANIES 


CAPITALIZATION 

7Etna Oil Co. 600,000 
Alaska Oil & Mines Explor. Co. 3,000,000 
American Midway Oil . 3,000,000 
American Dutchess Oil Co. 1,000,000 
Buick Oil Co. 1,000,000 
California & New York Oil Co. 2 2,000,000 
Chicago Exchange Oil & Refining Co. 800,000 
Chicago Texas Oil Co : 2,100,00C 
Chicago Texas Export Oil Co.. 2,500,000 
Columbia Oil Co. ; 500,000 
——— Aladdin Oil Co. . 1,000,000 
Canadian Osage Petroleum Co 750,000 
California Monarch Oil Co 1,000,000 
Chanute Oil & Gas Co. é *I,000,000 
Eastern Consolidated Oil Co. 5,000,000 
Export Oil & Pipe Line Co. 2,000,000 
Fountain Oil . ‘ ; 1,000,000 
Golden Rod Oil Co. 250,000 
Geyser Oil Co. 1,000,000 
Great Western Oil & Re fining & Pipe Line Co 10,000,000 
Home Oil Co.. 6 1,000,000 
High Gravity United Oil Co. 1,000,000 
Hale-McLeod Oil Co. . . *1 000,000 
Illinois Oil ‘ 1,000,000 
Mid-West Osage Pet. Co. : 750,000 
Middle States Osage Pet. Co. . 750,000 
Manhattan Oil C ; 720,000 
ao Oil Say ; *1,000,000 
Y. Coalinga Oil Co. aa 500,000 
National CoGéperative Oil & Refi ining Co. 5,000,000 
Paxton Gold Bond Oil , Fila 1,000,000 
Peoples Associated Oil Co. *1,000,000 
Peru Oil & Land Co. . . 3,000,000 
Texas Oil & Pipe Line Co. 2,000,000 
Tulane Oil Co. . 1,000,000 
Union Consolidated Oil Co. 255,127 
Union aay og d Ref. Co. : 73,001 
Uncle Sam Oil Co., Cherryvale, Kan. 20,000,00 
Victor Oil .. “ Rel eeds Os 1,000,000 
Vesuvius Oil C 1,000,000 
Wellington Oil & Gas Co. ; 150,000 
Western N. E. Osage Pet. Co. 750,000 


MINING COMPANIES 


Amalgamated Mining & Oil Co. 

Arizona Amalgamated Copper Co. 

Argentum Mines Co. . 

Aurora Consolidated Mining Co.. 

Amalgamated Gold & Copper Co. 

Amador Gold Mining Co. 

Afterthought Copper. Co. 

As You Like It Mining Co. . 

Burnt River Gold Mining & Milling Co. 

Butte Mining & Development Co. 

British American Copper Mining & Smelting Co. 

Bishop Creek Gold Mining Co. : 

Barnes-King Mining Co. 

Blue Bird Mining Co. (with four other companies) 

Brewer Mining & Leasing Co. 

Bovard Consolidated : 

a Central Mines . 

Capacaya Mining Co. 

Chisna Consolidated Mines Co. 

Casa Grande Mining & Smelting Co. 

Consolidated Gold & Copper Co. 

Commonwealth Gold Mines, Ltd. 

Continental Securities Co., successor to the Hoosac 
Tunnel & Mining So: LAP ge tna 

Central Mining & Development Co. 

Canadian Consolidated Mines Co. 

C obalt Mutual ‘ ‘ 

Douglas Copper Co. _. 

Dos Estrellas Mines & Development Co. 

Dominion Copper Mining Co. . 

Death Valley Alcavardo Mining Co. 

Eagle Nest. Fairview Mining Co. 

Empire State Gold Mining Co. 

Express Gold Mining Co... 

Erie-Ontario Gold Mines, Ltd. 

El Capitan Copper Co. : 

Ely Central Copper Co. 

Empire Gold Mines Co. . 

Furnace Creek South Extension Mining Co. 

Five Bears Mining Co. 

Forty-nine Creek Mining Co. 
companies) . . 

Greene Gold & Silver Co., New York | 

wang Bent Consolidated Mining Co. 

Geo. A. Treadwell Mining Co. 

Great Western Gold Co. 

Gold Tunnel Mining Co. . : 

Golden Rod Mining Co.°. . . 


(with four other 


*Capitalization estimated 


$83,448,128 


5,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 
107,479 
93,540 
2,033,505 
640,535 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 


7,000,000 
25,000,000 
1,250,000 
3,500,000 
12,000,000 
1,290,532 
2,000,000 


Gold Run Mining & Po mgr oo Co. 
Goldfield Bull Rush Mining Co. 
Happy Jack Copper Mining Co. 
Hinds Consolidated Gold aan Co. 
Harcuvar Copper Co. 
Home Run Gold Mines, Ltd. 
Haslemere Mining & Milling Co, 
Homestake Exten. Mining Co. . 
Hurricane Mining Co. . : 
Hawthorn Mines & Silver Co. . 
Idaho Gold Mines Development Co. 
Tron King Extension Mining Co. 
International Zinc Syndicate 
International Gold Mining Co. A 
Independence Mining Co. (with “four other com- 
panies) . . 
Indian Camp Manhattan Mining Co. 
Island Bay Mining Co. 
Jumping Jack Manhattan “Mining Co. 
January Jones Mining Co. 
La Luz Mining & Tunnelling Co., Phil: adelphia 
Lou Dillon Mining Co ; 
McKinley Mining & Smelting Co. 
Mitchell Mining "Co. , 
Mt. Shasta Mining Co. 
Mystic Shrine Gold & Copper Mining Co 
Mina Grande Copper Mining Co. . A 
Mexican Exploration & Mining Co 
Mammoth Gold Co. <oe 
Myrtle Gold Mines, Lid. 
Murchie Mines Consolidated — 
Mt. Elliott Consolidated ‘ 
North Butte Extension Copper Co 
Newhouse Mines & Smelting Co... 
New Century Mining Co. ; 
Old Hundred Mining Co. . 
Orphan Copper Co. . : 
Ophir Mines of Oregon (with four other com- 
panies) . 
Ollalla Copper Mining & Leasing Co., N. Y. 
Penn. Wyoming Copper Co... 
Pride of Arizona Copper Co. 
Prosperity Mining Co., Ltd.. 
Plumas Gold Mining Co., Ltd. . 
Potosi-Orleans Gold Mining Co. 
Peerless Bull Frog Mining Co. 
Redman Mining & Milling Co. 
Red Peak Mining Co. : 
Rawhide Coalition . 
Red Top Mining & Leasing Co. 
Round Mountain Central. . . 
Rawhide Tarantula Mining Co. 
Rawhide Queen. . 
Rawhide Gold Wreath Mining Co. 
yaa 8 Dog Mining Co.. . 
San Luis Mining Co. 
San Marco Mines Co. 
Sierra Consolidated Gold Mining Co. 
Silver Leaf Mining Co. . 
Sultana Arizona Copper Co. 
Santa Domingo Gold & Copper Co. 
South Quincy Mining Co. 
United States Gold Ledge Mining Co. 
United Cobalt Exploration Co. . 
United Mining Co. 
United Smelters Ry. Copper Co. 
Victoria Chief Copper Co.  . 
Viznaga Gold Mining Co. 
Waldorf Mining & Milling Co. 
Wellington Association a 
W ellington Development Co. . 
Wellington Investment Co. 
Wellington Goldfield Mining Co.. 
Wellington Leadville Mining & Leasing Co. 
Winona Gold Mining & Milling Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES 


Agnew Auto Mailing Machine Co. Boston 
American Telegraphone Co. N. Y. C. ; 
American Clock Co. . : 

Alton Mfg. Co. . ‘ 

American Palace Car Co. . 

Architectural Standard Bronze Co. 
American Guaranty Co. 
Advalurem Medical Co. N. 
American Nickel Co. . , 
Bidwell Cold Storage Co., Chicago : 
Burlingame Telegraph Typewriter Co. . 
Central Coal, Lumber & Construction Co. 
Cash Buyers’, Union, ee , 
Cummings- King Co. 

Consolidated Zinc Co. . 

Clark Wireless Tel. Co. 

Crown Coal Co. 


*Capitalization estimated 
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Cable Cove Power Co. (with four rae — 5) $7,000,000 
California Eucalyptus Lumber 1,000,000 
Caloris Mfg. Co. PEO ee. oo) 250,000 


Collins Wireless Telegraph’ 1,000,000 
Columbia Mutual Lumber Co. *1,500,000 
Central Life Securities Co. . *2,000,000 
Calumet & Laeblac Traction Co. *2,000,00¢6 
Continental Wireless & Tel. *1I,000,000 
De Forest Wireless aah 10,000,000 
De Friede Globe Tower Co. . 3,000,000 
Dey Right System Co. 1,000,000 
Dunlap Carpet Co. RA aa eS ae *1 000,000 
— Leasing Co. 500,000 

. D. Shepard & Co. “and other affiliated com- 

panies . : 11,500,000 
El Progresso Banana Co. 1,000,000 
Electric Signagraph & Semaphone Co. *2,000,000 
EUsmere Farm Co. ree *I 000,000 
Fox Optical Co., Philadelphia 1,000,000 
Fidelity Funding Co. 5,000,000 
Fair View Hailstone Co. *1,000,000 
Geyserite Soap Co. - 2,000,000 
Great Northern Coal Co... . *1 000,000 
Holcomb Automatic Engine Co. . *2,000,000 
Honduras Rubber Co. . *1,000,000 
Kornit Mfg. Co. ‘ 1,000,000 
Leffler Electric System,  & hicago ; Be me <e *I 000,000 
Kent Coal Co. . . Wear Eds oe 4 *500,000 
Magnetic Equipment Co. a Ie 10,000,000 
Mexican Explor. & Dev. oa 7,500,000 
Magic Curler Co., Philadelphia 1,000,000 
Mergenthaler Horton Basket Machine Co., N. Y. 5,000,000 
Multiphone Operating Co. ay 2,000,000 
Metropolitan Real Estate & Imp. Cc 0.5 N. ¥ *3,000,000 
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National Fibre & Cellulose Co. oe fo as 10,000,000 
N. Y. Steamboat Co. : 150,000 


New York & Chicago Electric Air Line, orginally : 200,000,000 
New Jersey Mineral Co., Newark . , 5,000,000 
Nutriola Co., Chicago 1,500,00c 


Northern Coal Co. aS core. *500,00¢ 


Patuxent Harbor Improv ement Co. . 10,000,000 
Philippine Plantation Co. . a *5,000,000 
Post True Principle Co., East St. Louis, Mo.. *1,000,000 
Pioneer Cab Signal Co. . ve ths ae *2,000,000 
Pacific Wireless Tel. Co. *5,000,000 
Reynolds Alaska Dev. Co. 3,500,000 
Richards Pub. Co., Boston . 1,000,000 
Round Mt. Red Top Mfg. Co. 1,000,000 
Radio Wireless Telephone 2,000,000 
Republic Life Ins. Co. *2,000,000 
Rendall Steel Co. . i ree a *1,000,000 
Standard Smelting & Refining Co. . . . . 580,280 
Standard Amalgamator Co. . . . . .. . 62,500 
Spencer Leasing Co. & Wid. ; 500,000 
Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Co. . 10,000,000 
Schellenburger Wire Bound Fruit Crate Co. *5,000,000 
Siddalls Soap Co. *2,000,000 
Standard Salt Co. . *1,000,000 
Toledo, Wabash & St. Louis Electric R. R 6,000,000 
Talkaphone Co. : 1,000,000 
Texas-Portland Cement Co. 3,000,000 
United Wireless Co. 20,000,000 
U. S. Graphite Co. ait Seo at (BS ee 2,000,000 
Vitak Co. & ¢ mG: *1,000,00« 
Western Multiphone Operating t Co. aw % ,1:000,00 
Westmoreland Automatic Shoe Cleaning Cot. % *1,000,00 

*Capitalization estimated $448,260,7 78 





In this terrible list there are several, 
classes of companies. Most of them are 
out-and-out frauds, and have already 
paid the penalty in full. A few of them 
were at one time semi-respectable, but 
have gone to pieces after campaigns of 
flotation similar to those used in the 
purely fraudulent class. Some few still 
hang on, but at such pitiful values for 
their shares that the victims are no 
better off than if they had been caught 
by the grossest swindles. 

Taken as a whole, this list may be 
considered a machine that has stolen 
from the people of the United States 
close to $1,000,000,000 in the last seven 
years. When you have got that fairly 
into your mind, consider then that it is 
practically only the ‘New York list”? — 


in other words, a list made up only of the 
companies that got to be known in this 
corner of the country. 

First comes the Man with the Grand 
Idea. He may have purchased for a 
few dollars the right to call a mining pros- 
pect in Nevada or Cobalt after his own 
name. He may have bought an option 
on a “maybe” oil-well in California. 
He may have patented a_ telegraph- 
typewriter, or a process of extracting 
gold from the sea, or a basket-machine, 
or a new substance like “‘Kornit.” It 
matters nothing what he has, so long as 
it looks ‘‘ workable.” 

“Second stalks the “banker,” a proud 
and haughty man. He has money, of 
course, but (equally of course) he is 
not risking it in developing mines, o1 





PROMOTERS ON A WHOLESALE SCALE 


> Coe Graham Rice: 


1— .The SullivanTrust Co 
- Eagle Nest Fairview Mining 
3-— As You Like It Mining Co. 
1.— oe Dillon Mining Co. 
Great Bend Mining Co. 
Jumping Jack Mining Co. 
7.— Stray Dog Mining Co. 
8.— Indian Camp Mining Co. 
o.— Fairview Hailstone Mining Co. 
10.— Furnace Creek South Extension Mining Co. 
t.— Rawhide Coalition. 
>.— Rawhide Queen. 
;'— Ely Central Copper Co. 
Fie Bovard Comseiaetien Mining Co. 
15.— South Quincy Mining Co. 
10.— B. H. Scheftels & Co. 


(b) Burr Bros.: 
1.— The New York & Chicago Electric Air Line. 
~ Electric Signagraph & Semaphore Co. 
3.— Talkaphone Co. 
4.— Lincoln Lots. 


5.— Stock in their own Fiscal Agency. 

6.— Happy Jack Copper Mining Co. 
7.—J. C. Kernahan Co. 

8.— The British American Mining Co 
o.— Toledo, Wabash & St. Louis Electric Railway 
10.— Pioneer Cab Signal Co. 
11.— Ellsmere Farm Co. 
12.— Round Mountain Central Mining Co. 
13.— The Vitak Co. 
14.— The Rawhide Tarantula Mining Co. 
15.— Peoples Associated Oil Co. 
16.— Coalingo Aladdin Oil Co. 
17.— Buick Oil Co. 

18.— California Eucalyptus Timber Co. 
19.— Red Top Mining & Leasing. Co. 


(c) A. L. Wisner: 


1.— Amalgamated Mining & Oil Co. 
2.— Murchie Mines Consolidated. 
3.— Empire Gold Mining Co. 

4.— Philippine Plantation Co. 

5.— California & New York Oil Co. 
6.— California Monarch Oil Co. 

7.— American Midway Oil Co. 

8.— Hale-McLeod Oil Co. 
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starting factories, or any foolish thing 
like that. He has money because he 
earned it by acting as a go-between for 
needy inventors, miners, and manufac- 
turers who wanted access to the money 
of the people. 

Third come the people—the little people 
—bent with labor, patient through hard 
saving, eager for profit, hungry for large 
income, burning with the long-protracted 
desire to get rich. By the thousand, 
every hour, they pass the banker’s door. 

Combine these three, and there you are! 
John Law did it, centuries ago, in France. 
They did it in England when they blew 
the South Sea Bubble. They do it here— 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago — in every city where the flock 
of victims is big enough to make it worth 
the while, every day that the sun is shining. 

The magic agent that works the com- 
bination is printer’s ink. It is a sort of 
smelting process. Into a hopper at one 
end flows the Great Idea, the Little 
People, and a generous flood of Printer’s 
Ink. At the other end, with baskets, 
stand the Man and the Banker — twin 


blackguards of the road. The wheels 
_revolve, slowly sometimes, and _ then 
swiftly. 


Into the waiting baskets falls a never- 
ending flood of money. But from another 
spout is poured a different flood — the 
waste products of this most scientific of 
modern machines. Plundered widows, 
broken men of middle class, shamed 
clergy, rifled orphans, beggared girls —a 
sad and shameful dump-heap of hu- 
manity—these are the slag and ashes of 
the process of promotion. 

The officer of the United States Govern- 
ment who managed the recent raids has 
estimated that $100,000,000 a year is 
stolen from the people by these methods. 
Most editors seem to be surprised by the 
size of the figure. They think that it 
is too big. It is not; it is far too small. 
If one could add together the illegal 
promotions and criminally careless or 
ignorant campaigns in worthless bonds 
and stocks, insurance companies, real- 
estate certificates, etc., during the last 
year, I am certain that it would treble 
the Government’s figure. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


It is time to look the facts in the face. 
It is time to find out who is responsible 
for these things. It is time to stop them, 
if we may. 

First, one may ask, why has the United 
States Government allowed these swindles 
to go on, year after year, and only moved, 
at last, after half a billion dollars has been 
stolen? 

The answer is very simple. The Fed- 
eral Government of this country has no 
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control over business in New York unless, 
first, it is part of interstate commerce; 
or, second, it uses the United States mails 
to defraud. Obviously, if a New York 
swindler sells a gold brick to a New York 
laborer, the Federal Government has 
nothing to do with that. 

All the recent raids are based on the 
fact that the swindlers forwarded through 
the mails circulars, letters, and stocks 
intended to defraud the public. There- 
fore the Government prosecutes. It does 
not prosecute because a fraud has been 
committed. It prosecutes merely because, 
in committing that fraud, the swindlers 
used the United States mails. The 
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Read the Latest Telegram From Our Oil Fields 





I want you to read this tclegram, it contains the best news 
I have yet received from California. {t tells of the great ex- 
citement there and it proves that right around our property 1s 
the most stupendous excitement the world has ever known:— 
Mind you this excitement is not because things are about to 
open, but because things are happening. Here is the telegram: 

Los Angeles, California, October 28, 1910. 

Buick Midway Well down fifteen hundred and sixty feet 
Fverything going along-smoothly. Additional water tank com- 
pleted to-day Japanese government has jus closed contrat 
for delivering of ten million barrels California fuel oil. Demand 
for oil is fas absorbing production BUICK OIL CO. 

In these few words flashed across this country to me I can 
see matty things. I can see our Midway Well being rapidly 
drilled toward the oil body that lics beneath. I can see this 
oil body reached within a very short time, for I have my own 
ideas as to the depth at which the oil will be found. Perhaps 
I may miss my guess and the gusher will spout over our der- 
rick Jong hefare.we even expoct to bring it in- 
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Here are sights that one cannot really comprehend, for 
they are so enormous and represent so much value in dollars 


‘and cents as to be almost incredible. 


Our big property in the Sunset Maricopa fields of 540 
aeres is in a.district that is not only producing, but producing 
bigger and better every day. New wellgare being opened that 
prove up our property to my éntire satisfaction. These three 
properties compose the Buick Oil Lands, and everything points 

>-their being the same kind of land as that upon which the 
hig gushors are located. 

These fields are now the points of interest to the biggest 
corporations in this country These companies have their 
agents scouring every acre in the hope of buying more land 

I have always found it pretty good business judgment to 
buy where ‘*big” money buys, and I have followed this thought 
in the purchase of Buick Oil Lands, That which is good enongh 
or the Standard Oil Comnanv and the Southern Pacific R. Ry 

jor your consideration. D. D. BUICK, Pres‘dent. 
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Fullei Buflding, New York City. 


Gentlemen. I hereby make application for 


shafes of treasury Stock in the Buick Oil Co. at $6 
seenia per share, of a par value of $1.00 each, m pay- 
ment@ of 10 cents per share.dowr and 10 cents per 
share monthly for four months theréafter Certif- 
entes Gelivered only after all’ payments have been 
compje ; 

ng $ @ pay 


Fuller Building 
—— Yor« City 
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Government, then, comes in by the back 
door, instead of marching boldly up the 
front steps. 

Second, the victim wails, ‘‘Why does 
the law of my state allow this crime to 
go on?” 

Simply because, Mr. American Citizen, 
you and all your friends allow it. At 
Albany, there are statutes to prevent all 
this going on in New York City; but who 
hears the rumble of the machinery of 
the Law coming down the river road to 
clean the city out? Hardly in a decade 
has any officer of the Albany government 
so much as lifted a hand to stay the sack 
of the helpless, or raised a voice to call 
the police to aid. 

The law, in nearly every state, is weak 
enough, God knows; but when one adds 
to that weakness in the law itself the piti- 
ful ignorance and pliancy of those who are 
swom to enforce the law, and the legal 
and technical difficulty of obtaining a 
conviction in New York, in Massachusetts, 
or in Illinois, it is small wonder that the 
thieves ply openly their trades in the 
streets of the great cities. 

Third, one may well wonder, why do 
not the great newspapers stamp it out, 
by publicity, by turning their reporters 
loose upon it? 

Because many of them are bought, soul 
and body, by the thieves, and work with 
them, hand in glove, by selling their 
space for crooked advertising. 

It is common. Of course there are 
exceptions. There are several papers, 
even in New York, that will not carry 
this advertising. They deserve no credit 
worth while, any more than a man de- 
serves credit for not robbing the poor. 
Yet they get it; and perhaps it is as well. 

What is true in New York is true also 
in other cities. It is the crying shame 
of journalism that it has allowed itself 
to become the cat’s-paw of criminal 
finance. 

Of course there are many excuses. 
In time, as one of these vultures of the 
financial game gets to be known, he is 
repressed. The Sun, or the Times, or 
some other fearless newspaper exposes him. 
Perhaps he is sued by some supposedly 
innocent stockholder in one of his worth- 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


less concerns, for even the worm will 
turn. Then he sinks into the earth and 
disappears. So Mr. A. L. Wisner, a 
notorious get-rich-quick promoter for many 
years, at last gave up his large and hand- 
some offices downtown. 

Then, for a time, America was quit of 
him. His vocation being gone, he shipped 
for foreign lands. He went to England. 
There, if report be true, he essayed to 
resume his American réle; but the land 
where they stopped the late lamented 
Whitaker Wright so suddenly and pain- 
fully is no fit place for brains like those 
of A. L. Wisner. - Whispers from Scotland 
Yard reached him in due time. In- 
stantly, he came back to the Land of 
Freedom, quite confident that something 
would turn up. 

It did. To-day, in the Brunswick 
Building, New York City, there is The 
Standard Securities Company, which sells 
to all the world beautiful engraved cer- 
tificates representing the gamblers’ chance 
in certain California oil-lands and in mines 
in many lands. At no place in the 
company-name or letter-head of it ap- 
pears the name of Mr. A. L. Wisner. 
The spider is driven to disguise. He 
still spins webs to catch unwary flies, 
but he has retired to corners too dark 
for the rays of publicity to pierce. 

It is an old, old story. In this city 
there are a dozen syndicates of this sort, 
parading under sounding titles that are 
mere masks for the crawling beasts of 
prey. Into their names they like to weave 
the old and splendid words that once 
belonged toathe vocabulary of legitimate 
investment, of sound finance, of public 
trust and confidence. Half a dozen of 
them use in their titles the word ‘‘ Bond,” 
“Fidelity,” “Trust,” “Sterling,” ‘‘Fund- 
ing,” ‘Debenture,” “Fiduciary,” ‘Se- 
curity’? — what splendid sounding words 
they all are! Best of them all is ‘Sav- 
ings,” and it has been used most liberally, 
in spite of the law’s intent. 

For many years past, it has been part 
of my business to look carefully into the 
character of the various investment com- 
panies that have offered securities to the 
public. The first result of this long 
practice is that when a new concern comes 














to light that has in its title any of these 
glorious old words, suspicion immediately 
takes command of my mind. I would 
sooner trust, off-hand, ‘the ‘‘Red Hawk 
Stock-Selling Syndicate” than the “Fi- 
delity Funding & Savings Society.” It 
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is ten to one that the latter is a thick 
disguise for some notorious swindler who 
is afraid to put his name on paper. 
It is small comfort to the little 
vestor in the country to hear, 
that his financial 


in- 
at least, 
idol has turned to 





ARRESTED BY GOVERNMENT ON CHARGES OF FRAUD 


1.— All - officers of Burr Brothers, Flatiron Bldg., 
York. 

2— Benson and Charles Bidwell, promoters of The Bidwell 
Cold Storage Motor Co., Chicago. Convicted. 

3.— Charles E. Ellis and W. E. Graves, promoters of The Kornit 
Manufacturing Co. Convicted. 

4.—Cardenio F, King, promoter of The King-Crowther Oil 
Co., The Alton Manufacturing Co., and The ‘Adlurem Medi- 
cine Co. Convicted. 

5.—S. A. Phillips, head of the Northwestern Fiscal Agency, 
St. Paul. Confederate of Cardenio F. King. Convicted. 

6.—R. L. Bernier, aeuee and New York. Also a confederate 
of Cardenio F. King. 

7.— George Graham Rice, Barney Scheftels, and other officers 
of B. H. Scheftels & Co. 


New 


8. By of; Paul Morris & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Con- 
by 
9.— W. H. Wintemute, New York City. Promoter of the Gold 


Run Mining & Tunneling Co., also of the Redman Mining, 
Milling and Smelting Co. Now in the Tombs. 

10.— Officers of The El — Banana Co. and International 
Finance Co., New Yo 

11.—T. M. Henderson, ste on Mo. Promoter of The Great 
Western Mining Cas and Afterthought Copper Co. 

12.— Officers of the Continental Wireless Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., into which were merged the Radio Wireless Telephone 
Co., the Collins Wireless Telephone & Telegraph, the Clark 
Wireless Telegraph Co., the Massie Wireless Telegraph Co., 
and Pacific Wireless Telegraph Co. 

13.— Congressman C. B. Van Duzer. 

14.— Officers of the Equity Mines Syndicate. 

15.— Geo. L. McKay and Chas. Colby. Promoters of the Chisna 
Consolidated Mining Co. and the Island Bay Mining Co. 

16,—S. M. Biddinson. Promoter of the Central Coal, Lumber 
and Construction Co., New York City. Convicted by the 
state authorities. 

17— The Rhodus Brothers, Chicago. Promoters of the Mer- 
cantile Finance Co., the Central Life Securities Co., and the 
RepublicLifeInsurance Co. Also the Mina Grande MiningCo. 

18.— Promoters of the Storey Cotton Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

19.— Promoters of the Provident Cotton Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

20.— Nathan Fries. 

21.— Arnold & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

22.— Baldwin Cotton Co., Chicago. 

23.— Peter Whitney, New York City. 

24.—C. H. Reall, head of Reall & Co., New York City. 

25.— H. A. Blackrour, Jr., head of J. Fulton Rogers & Co., N.Y. 
Convicted. 

6.—J. Overton Paine. Tipster. Newark, N. J. 

7.— Wallace H. Hopkins, Promoter of the Consolidated Zinc 
Co., Chicago. 

28.— Eugene Davis and Edward C. Bryan. 
Capacaya Mining Co., Washington, D. C. 

29.— George W. Emanuel and Labarree. Promoters of the Dos 
Estrellas Mines and Development Co. Convicted. 

30.— Dey-Right System, Philadelphia, Pa. Closed as a fraud. 

31.— Promoters of the Patuxent Harbor Improvement Co., New 
York City. 

$2), 1B Russell, Lima, O. 

33.— Henry B. Wade. Promoter of the Friede Globe Tower Co., 
New York. 

34.— J. Harry Mansfield. Known as Red Letter Mansfield. 

— Big Mitt Henning for running a discretionary scheme. 

36.— The officers of the Redeemable Investment Co., Boston. 

37.— William Westcott Bridgeman, Nutley, N. J. 

38.— Officers of the United Wireless Co., New York City. The 
De Forest Wireless was merged into this company. 

39.— The National Coéperative Oil & Refining Co. Closed as a 
fraud by the Government. 

40.— Standard Grain Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

41.-- — Vaughan, Minneapolis. Operated discretionary 
poo 

42.— W. W. Degge, Boulder, Colo. Promoter of the Wellington 

Association and a dozen other similar schemes. 

13.— Ubero Plantation Co., Boston. 

44.— The Nutriola Co., Chicago. Closed as a fraud by the Govern- 
ment. 

5.— New Jersey Mineral Co., Newark, N. 7 Closed as a fraud 
by the Government. 
46.— 1— Rat Principle Co., East St. Louis, Mo. Closed as a 

rau 


t to 


Promoters of the 


47.— The Merchants’ Grain & Brokerage Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
43.— ag of the International Gold Mining Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 





49.— Geo. G. Munroe of Munroe & Munroe, New York City. 
50.— Geo. Robinson. Fake agent for wireless stocks. 

51.— Illinois Oil Bond Co. Branded as fraud by California State 
Mineralogist. 
52.— Fountain Oil Co. 
Mineralogist. 
53.— Paxton Oil Bond Co. 

State Mineralogist. 
54.— American Duchess Oil Co. 
State Mineralogist. 
55.— High Gravity United Oil Co. 
nia State Mineralogist 
All above Chicago frauds. 
56.— The Philippine Plantation Co. 


Branded as fraud by California State 
Branded as fraud by California 
Branded as fraud by California 


Branded as fraud by Califor- 


Declared a fraud. 


IN HIDING 


1.— J. J. Bamberger. 

2.— Gaylord M. Wiltshire. Not under indictment, but postal 
authorities are very desirous of seeing him. 

3.— Dr. Richard C. Flower. 

4.— Dr. J. Grant Lyman. 

5.— Charles R. Barlow. 

6.— Geo. Livingston Richards, Boston 


BIG FRAUDS WHICH HAVE GONE UNPUNISHED 


1.— The Leffler Electric System, Chicago. 

2.— The Mitchell Mining Co., New York City. 

3.— The McKinley Mining & Smelting Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

4.—The Penn-Wyoming Copper Co., Grand Encampment, 
Wyoming. 

5.— The Bishop Creek Gold Mining Co., New York City. 

6.— Hoosac Tunnel & Mining Co., Chicago. 

7.— The La Luz Mining & Tunnelling Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


8.— The Multiphone Operating Co., New York City 
9.— The Eastern Consolidated Oil Co., Hartford, Conn. 
10.— The Holcomb Automatic Engine Co., Chicago. 


11.— Victoria Chief Copper Mining Co., New York City. 

12.— Siddalls Soap Co. 

34— Spencer and Empire Leasing Co. Both New York City 
fakes 

14.— Greene Gold & Silver Co. 

15.— E. D. Shepard & Co. New York vd bond dealers. 

16.— Fidelity Funding Co., New York City. 

17.— Ellsworth Co., New York City. 

18.— American Nickel Co., New York City. 

19.— Chanute Oil and Gas Co., Chanute, Kans. 


20.— Northern Coal Co. 

21.— Standard Salt Co. 

22.— Kent Coal Co. 

24.— Crown Coal Co. 

23.— Great Northern Coal Co. 


25.— Douglas Lacey & Co. 

26. — A. L. Wisner & Co. 

27.-— Caloris Manufacturing Co., 
28.— The Sullivan Trust Co. 
29.— The International Zinc Co. 

30.— Joshua Brown & Co. 

31.— Union Security Co., Chicago, IIl. 

32.— The Brewer Mining & Leasing Co. 

33-— Ollalla Copper Mining & Milling Co., New York City. 
34.— The Mergenthaler Horton Basket Machine Co. 

35.— The Schellenburger Wire Bound Fruit Crate Co. 
36.— The Dunlap Carpet Co., aero” Pa. 

| Com The Amalgamated Mining & Oil Co. 

38.— The Richards Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


All promoted by Hugo Van 
Hagan and Henry N. Roach. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 


This corporation has successfully mixed flamboyant promotion 
with legitimate underwriting. It is the most striking example of 
a concern ‘‘on the edge ’’ between reputable banking and disrepu- 
table promotion. Here is a list of the principal companies in the 
last five years: 


1.— American Telegraphone. 

2.— Dictograph Co. 

3.— Telepost. 

4.— Oxford Linen Mills. 

5.— Eastern Underwear Mfg. Co. 

6.— Dartika Co. (Rubber plantation in Guiana.) 
7.— Union Savings Bank & Trust, Sunnyside, Wash. 
8.— Texas Loan & Guaranty 

9.— Boston Securities Co. 
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common clay and sojourns in some lonely 
penitentiary. In time, it comes to this. 
I remember, some years ago, that I 
commented in this magazine upon the 
plans and intentions of one Cardenio F. 
King, a lordly promoter whose offices 
in New York and Boston were the wonder 
of his day. He was then publishing a 
weekly paper. He devoted a page or two 
of it to a reply, in which he drew unkind 
comparisons between himself, the Apostle 
of Small Investment, and THE Wor Lp’s 
Work, that iniquitous agent of high- 
finance. He did not send a copy of the 
paper to this office, but many of his 
victims did. It turned up again, a few 
months later, when various unkind and 
biased authorities seized him and put 
him into Charlestown penitentiary, where 
he now dwells. 

Similarly, three years ago last October, 
this office was visited again and yet again 
by a gentleman who came to complain 
that in letters to many people this maga- 
zine had “‘lambasted” the United Wire- 
less, and pronounced it a fraud. 

At last, in curiosity, the editor went 
down to the company’s office. He asked 
for a balance-sheet. One was produced. 
Turning it over, he asked casually what 
was meant by the item of $14,000,000 
‘‘other securities,” listed in the statement. 

“Those,” said President Wilson, “are 
the stocks and bonds of other companies.” 

“Have you got them?” he was asked. 

“We have,” he said. He called the 
secretary and instructed him to show the 
stocks and bonds. I went with him into 
another room of the office-suite. There, 
piled up on wooden Shelves, in a room that 
had on it an ordinary spring-lock, in the 
heart of a fire-trap office-building, lay 
all that wealth! 

“Wonderful!” said I. 

And thereupon and immediately the 
United Wireless, through its official secre- 
tary, received the one and only cash 
offer ever made for its $14,000,000 assets. 
It was an offer of twenty-five cents, if 
the company would deliver the securi- 
ties. 

This fraud was so patent that it has 
been a four-years’ marvel to me how it 
could be carried on so long without 
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someone stopping it. Half a dozen peo- 
ple, as a matter of fact, did make efforts 
to come in and put an end to the swindle; 
but some of them grew tired, and some of 
them were venal. 

The use of high-sounding names upon 
which to float worthless or intensely 
speculative stocks is an old, old dodge. 
If this method is quite generally prac- 
tised, it is not by any means the only one. 
Many promoters, legitimate and illegit- 
imate, use the banking business itself 
as a decoy. One of the most successful 
companies engaged in selling stocks of 
new inventions — veritable gambling-chips 
—to the innocent public, publishes at 
all times a ‘“‘bank-list.”” It deals in the 
stocks of banks and trust companies all 
over the United States. In conservative 
financial and banking journals, it publishes 
advertisements offering for sale stocks of 
the strongest banks in the Union. 

It is a blind, pure and simple. Behind 
it, the syndicate works day and night in 
out-and-out promotion. The stocks that 
bring it practically every dollar of profit 
that it gets are the most alluring kind of 
gambling stocks, inventions that look as 
though they might some day rival the 
Bell Telephone, the cotton-loom, the Morse 
telegraph. The kind of people to whom 
they seek to sell are those who take 
chances through ignorance. To catch 
such victims, respectability in appearance 
is necessary. Therefore the bank-stock 
department, and the insidious advertising 
campaigns in the highest-type journals 
that can be hoodwinked into taking them. 

In nine cases out of ten, enterprises of 
this sort are utterly beyond the reach 
of the law. They are not simple swindlers, 
of the type that sell things that do not 
exist. On the contrary, they sell the 
stocks of companies that have property, 
that are operating perhaps a mill, or a 
wire, or a factory in some live city. When 
they sell stock, they enter into no bind- 
ing guarantee upon which a man might 
sue them. 

Indeed, I have very often been moved 
to admiration, while contemplating the 
efficiency of the machinery set in motion 
to fleece the innocent investor. Watch- 
ing it at work, one gets the same feeling 





























that comes as he stands aside to watch 
the working of a Mergenthaler linotype, 
or a combination header in the golden 
wheat-fields of the West. It is so excel- 
lent, so efficient, so infallible. If, by 
chance, it gathers in some strong-lunged 
and heavy-fisted fighter, some dangerous 
victim, its sensitive mechanism rejects 
him very quickly. He ‘‘gets his” and 
goes his way. There are professional 
‘“victims’’ who get rich by being “‘ caught.” 
Carefully it picks its victims, old men 
who know not the ways of the law, young 
men who dare not fight, women of child- 
like trust and simplicity, clergymen whose 
lips, if calamity comes, are sealed by shame. 

In the trade, the lists of possible vic- 
tims have varying values. A ‘‘name- 
broker” can earn a living in New York 
in normal times if he has 10,000 ‘‘sold 
once” names. That means the names of 
people who have bitten once at offers of 
easy wealth through stocks. He may be 
able to sell that list ten times in a year, 
at an average of two cents a name. If 
his list runs up to 250,000 (as many lists 
do) and is carefully graded, he need never 
work another day. 

I do not know, accurately, how the 
grading is done. Of course, some lists 
are very select. A clerk who stole the 
New England list of a banking-house 
in Boston a couple of years ago sold it, 
in its entirety, to a name-broker at a lump 
sum of twenty-five cents a name. He 
retailed that list, as “highest grade” 
and “‘select,” at ten cents a name, and 
only to dealers in fairly good but intensely 
speculative stocks. 

Perhaps the highest-priced ‘‘ quick” 
list consists of the names of people of small 
means who have lately inherited money. 
A company which retails a list of this sort 
to five promoters adds to it week by week, 
and gets a very high price. The names 
are obtained through a clipping-agency, 
which may (or may not) be an innocent 
partner in the crime. The agency is 
under contract to furnish to the name- 
broker all printed details of the settlement 
of small country-estates. Again, legal 
notices very often contain valuable names. 
The house-organs published by some life- 
Insurance companies have long lists of 
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recent beneficiaries. These names are the 
finest possible grist for the mills. 

Close behind a list of this undoubted 
character comes a collection of selected 
clergymen. Catholic priests are consid- 
ered the best, because, more often than 
any others, they are financial advisers of 
the poor. The fishing for clerical names 
is easy enough. The best-paying period- 
icals for swindling-promoters are the 
religious papers. Some of them are very 
careful what they take, but many of them 
have carried in the advertising pages — 
and are carrying to-day — advertisements 
that are thinly-disguised traps for the 
innocent, both lay and clerical. 

It is a beautiful, a perfect process, from 
the buying of a list of “‘selected clergy”’ 
down in Nassau Street, at four cents per 
name, to the process of ‘‘ shaking them out”’ 
after a while, if the thing does show signs 
of really turning out well. For rare in- 
deed is it that the horde of little people 
who carry the load through the lean 
years of development ever reap the big 
profits, if any such may come. It is so 
easy to shake them out. A couple of 
despondent letters from the bankers, a 
few disinterested offers from various and 
sundry brokers to buy the stock, ‘more 
as a favor to you than because of real 
value” — and there you are. It is the 
experience of the trade that more than 
80 per cent. of the small holders of any 
security can be scared out or coaxed out. 

It seems quite hopeless, this article. 
Even the Government’s wholesale prose- 
cution of the palpable frauds is only a 
passing phenomenon. A year from now, 
in all human probability, there will be 
just as many brazen swindlers plying their 
trades in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
and Kansas City as there are to-day. 

When a patent and above-board swin- 
dle like the United Wireless sells stocks 
to 28,000 people; when Sheftels & Co., 
headed by a convict, have 34,000 victims 
on their list; when another, parading 
under the mask of respectability and 
church connections, gathers a list of, it is 
said, more than 1,000,000 people — how 
may one hope to stop the pillage? Verily, 
a fool is born every minute of the day, 
and the grist will never run short. 
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THE COST OF UNPREPAREDNESS 


THE FRIGHTFUL LOSS OF MEN AND WASTE OF MILLIONS IN EVERY AMERICAN WAR— 
A CHAPTER OF MILITARY HISTORY THAT IS NOT IN THE SCHOOL- 






BOOKS — MAKE THE ARMY EFFICIENT OR DISBAND IT 


BY 


H. L. CLOTWORTHY 


spent by the United States Govern- 

ment since its beginning has been 
for war purposes, and a large proportion 
of that half has been needlessly spent 
because the United States has never 
entered into a war in a prepared state. 
The military policy which, according to 
Washington himself, nearly defeated him in 
the Revolution, has been continued ever 
since. The army at present, as explained in 
the previous article, is disintegrated, unpre- 
pared, costs more than it is worth, and 
in many ways is inefficient because this 
poli€&y which our Government persists in 
is based upon the following unmilitary 
principles: 

(1) The maintenance of the regular 
army without regard to the proportions 
of the several arms (infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, etc.) and without regard to their 
tactical organization. 


J*> about one-half of the money 


(2) The dispersion of the army in ~ 


minute, non-tactical units over great 
areas where no necessity for the presence 
of a military force exists, thus depriving 
both officers and men of practical training, 
greatly increasing the cost of maintenance 
and administration, and preventing quick 
and efficient mobilization in time of war. 

(3) Maintaining the army at less than 
60 per cent. of its war strength, thus 


imposing upon the only specialized fight- 
ing men in the national service the ab- 
sorption of 40 per cent. of recruits, at 
the very time when they are called upon 
to act as the vertebre for the large num- 
bers of untrained troops who are called 
to the colors. 

(4) In time of war, depending upon 
immense armies of untutored levies in- 
stead of a small, compact, efficient, and 
enduring body of trained troops, thus 
prolonging every war in which we have 
engaged and creating a pension roll of 
staggering proportions. 

(5) Failure to ‘assemble war materials 
until after the practical outbreak of 
hostilities, thus placing American troops 
in the field at a criminal disadvantage. 

The army frankly admits that its cost 
is excessive, that its organization is de- 
fective, and that it could not meet the 
exactions of war. 

The military policy (though in reality 
it can hardly be dignified by the name of 
policy) which has kept this nation ex- 
travagantly unprepared for war is based 
upon the fallacy that when we have issued 
a call for troops we have created an army. 
Our school histories point with pride to 
the achievements of our civ.zen soldiery 
from Bunker Hill to El Caney. As it 
is told, it is a flattering story. We are 































led to believe that we have had an efficient 
military record in every war in which 
we have been engaged; and that, at the 
same time, by neglecting the army in time 
of peace, we have saved ourselves the 
burdens of militarism which bear down the 
people of Europe. Unhappily this belief is 
untrue. 

Between 1789 and 1909, exclusive of 


-Joans, the total income of the Government 


has been $21,401,539,121. The expendi- 
tures for wars and pensions during the 
same period aggregate $10,854,850,565, 
showing that more than half of our total 
governmental revenues have been ex- 
pended in wars and consequent pensions. 

The total cost of the world’s armament 
for 1910 was $1,551,000,000. This finan- 
cial burden is being carried by the com- 
bined civilized powers. In pensions alone, 
resultant from but a single war, this 
Government is paying a fixed interest 
rate of 10 per cent. every year on the total 
cost of world armament, with every 
prospect of the amount being increased. 
In other words, while the average American 
citizen points wisely to the fact that 
“every German peasant is carrying a 
soldier on his back,” as an arraignment 
of the military burdens of Europe, he is 
complacently carrying an old soldier or 
two himself, the chief difference being 
that the soldier which the German is 
carrying is prepared to fight, while the 
soldier the American is carrying did his 
fighting fifty years ago. The German 
army entered the Franco-Prussian War 
prepared, and the war lasted four months. 
The United States entered the Civil 
War unprepared, and the war lasted four 
years. 

The Germans are spending their money 
upon an army of the present. We are 
spending ours upon an army of the past 
and inviting disaster by being unprepared. 
This is not a plea for more money for 
militarism. It is just the opposite. 
From the beginning of our history we have 
spent money for war out of all proportion 
to the results achieved. 

That the fearful cost and unwarranted 
prolongation of the Revolutionary War 
were principally chargeable to reliance on 
untrained troops, on the policy of un- 
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preparedness, was the opinion expressed 
by Washington in a letter to the President 
of the Continental Congress dated August 
20, 1780, which reads: 


Had we formed a permanent army in the 
beginning, which, by the continuance of the 
same men in service, should have been 
capable of discipline, we never should have 
had to retreat across the Delaware in 1776, 
trembling for the fate of America. 

We should not have been the greatest part 
of the war inferior to the enemy, indebted 
for our safety to their inactivity, enduring 
frequently the mortification of seeing inviting 
opportunities to ruin them pass unimproved 
for want of a force which the country was 
completely able to afford; and of seeing the 
country ravaged, our towns burnt, the in- 
habitants abused, plundered, murdered, with 
impunity from the same cause. . . . Nor 
have the ill effects been confined to the military 
line. A great part of the embarrassments 
in the civil departments flows from the 
same source. The derangement of our 
finances is essentially to be ascribed to it 

there is every reason to believe 
that the war has been protracted on this 
account. 


In more fiery language ‘‘ Light-Horse” 
fo) o 


Harry Lee, commander of the Partisan 
Legion, expressed himself, when (after 
the conclusion of the war), in dis- 
cussing the rout at Camden, he said: 


Convinced as I am that a government is 
the murderer of its citizens which sends them 
to the field uninformed and untaught, where 
they are to meet men of the same age“and 
strength, mechanicized by education and 
discipline for battle, I cannot withhold my 
denunciation of its wickedness and folly. 


The pleadings of these great military 
leaders had practically no effect on Con- 
gress. The Revolutionary War, continu- 
ing through seven years, cost $370,000,000. 
The total number of American troops 
enlisted during the various periods of the 
war was 395,000. The total number of 
their opponents was 150,000. The largest 
number of colonial troops in the field 
during any one year was 89,600. The 
strongest force that Washington ever had 
under his command was 17,000. The 
force of pensioners from this war grew to 
95,753, Without the encouraging influences 
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of thousands of pension attorneys and 
treasury-raiding political soldiers, such 
as have been common in recent years. 
The pension payments resulting from 
this war amounted to $70,000,000. There 
were approximately 3,500,000 people 
resident in the colonies at the time of 
the Revolutionary War. Their over-sea 
enemy was dependent upon sailing-ships for 
transporting the invading forces. Yet, with 
total forces outnumbering the invader 
more than 24 to 1, the war, through 
wretched military legislation, was pro- 
longed at least three years —a needless 
waste of about $159,000,000 of Govern- 
ment expenditure, which is but a small 
proportion of the total damage done to 
the country by the interruption of agri- 
culture and commerce and the destruction 
of property. 


THE REDUCTION OF THE ARMY 


Yet, in spite of the lessons of the Revolu- 
tionary War, Congress (in 1784) reduced 
the army to eighty men that, propor- 
tionate to our wealth, was a stronger force 
than we maintain to-day. When Indian 
troubles threatened the Northwestern 
frontier and necessitated the presence 
of a defensive force, Congress immediately 
showed that the disasters and debts of 
the war due to unprepared and untrained 
soldiery had not impressed the legislative 
mind. It appealed to the threatened 
states for militia. It was not until 
April, 1785, that provisions were made 
for the creation of a regular force to de- 
fend the frontiers against Indian dep- 
redation. Nondescript forces of one kind 
and another were legislated in and out 
of the service during the decade following, 
until, just prior to the War of 1812, an 
Act creating a regular force of 35,000 
troops of all arms was passed. 

When the hostilities of 1812 commenced 
there were less than 7,000 officers and 
men enrolled. This war is the most 
disgraceful in our history, though the 
school histories hurry over our military 
disgraces (only incidentally recording the 
burning of the National Capitol) to 
elaborate on the battle of New Orleans 
and our naval victories. A _ recapitu- 
lation is enlightening: 
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THE WAR OF 1812 


Total American forces 
Total British ' 


Drawn BAtrties 


527,054 
55,00¢ 


Lundy’s Lane The American force (chief. 
ly regulars) was 3,000. The 
British had about 3,000 reg- 
ulars and 2,000 militia and 
Indians. 
VICTORIES 


The American force on the 
east bank consisted of near- 
ly 1,000 regulars, including 
the artillery, and about 
3,000 militia of varying de- 
grees of efficiency. The 
victory was due chiefly to 
the strength of the position. 


New Orleans 


ENGAGEMENTS WHERE THE MILITIA RAN 


Frenchtown and Rai- Winchester’s column. 


sin River, Mich., Jan. 


18-22, 1813. 

Sackett’s Harbor, May General Brown’s command. 
29, 1813. 

French Creek, N. Y., General Hampton’s  col- 
Nov. 1-5, 1843. umn. 

Chrystler’s Field, Can- General Wilkinson’s col- 
ada, Nov. 11, 1813. umn. 


Evacuation of Fort General McClure’s N. Y 
George, Niagara militia. 
River, Dec. 10, 1813. 

Burning of Buffaloand General McClure’s N.Y 
Black Rock, N. Y., militia. 
Dec. 30, 1813. 

Bladensburg, Md., Aug. Md., Va., and D. C. militia 
24, 1814. and volunteers under 

General Winder. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 800 militia, under General 


8, 1815. Morgan, posted on the 
west bank of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Cost of the war. . ; $82,627,000 
Pensions ta $45,542,069 


The Mexican War found an enemy less 
prepared than the United States. This 
gave General Taylor, with the army on 
the Rio Grande, six months in which to 
prepare for the pending clash. With his 
little army of disciplined regulars, General 
Taylor won the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, and _ incidentally 
checked the enemy until the volunteer 
forces (which later acquitted themselves 
splendidly at Monterey and Buena Vista) 
were, through the most rigorous train- 
ing, whipped into shape. The troops 
with General Scott were almost all regu- 
lars. The result of sending only trained 
troops into the field was an unbroken 
series of victories, and this in spite of the 
fact that in every other way possible the 
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Government’s unpreparedness for war 
hindered the two armies. For example, 
the lack of transportation deprived the 
army of invasion of nearly half its numbers, 
owing to inability to transport supplies, 
which condition was explained by the 
Quartermaster-General as follows: 


As to the complaint in regard to the want 
of land transportation, it is proper to remark 
that there was no information at Washington, 
so far as I was informed, to enable me or the 
War Department to determine whether 
wagons could be used in Mexico. 


This explanation is particularly enlight- 
ening in considering our military de- 
linquencies, when it is remembered that 
strife with Mexico had been imminent 
for several years previous to the out- 
break of hostilities. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
army numbered approximately 16,000. 
This force was stationed principally on 
the frontiers. The history of every pre- 
vious war was repeated. 

The Federal Government was confronted 
with a Confederate force, little better 
than an armed mob, threatening the 
National Capital. Without troops or 
munitions of war, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was delegated to organize an 
army while the Secretary of War attempted 
to assemble ammunition and supplies. 

The condition of the military establish- 
ment is best shown by reference to des- 
patches which passed between the Secre- 
tary of War and two state officers. 

April 29, 1861. The Governor of Iowa 
to the Secretary of War: 


The number of arms received is so small 
as to amount to nothing; and, being all the 
old-fashioned muskets, our boys don’t feel 
willing to carry them to the field to meet men 
armed with better weapons. 


May 2, 1861. The Governor of Penn- 
sylvania to the Secretary of War: 


In April I was compelled, in my great 
anxiety to protect the General Government, 
to throw into Washington regiments without 
uniforms, arms, or accoutrements. 


There were just 480 regular troops 
available to defend the threatened Capital. 
“Three-month” men were first called to 
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the colors. Though untrained and un- 
equipped, the public clamored for a fight. 
These levies under popular pressure were 
ordered to engage their equally untrained 
opponents. The Battle of Bull Run was 
the result. The untrained troops could 
be held up to a loss of only 5 per cent. 
before panic possessed them; later in 
the war, after they became disciplined, 
the troops regularly stood five times this 
loss, and often much more. They left 
Washington again at the mercy of an 
invader; only the fact that the Con- 
federate forces were not regular soldiers 
saved it. If the Federal Government had 
been possessed of adequate military power, 
there is no reason to presume that the Civil 
War would have reached the proportions 
that it did. For nine months after Bull 
Run neither side could take the offensive, 
owing to lack of supplies and organization. 
What would a prepared force have been 
doing during this period? The nation 
which could assemble only 480 equipped 
men to the defense of its Capital when 
war broke out, had to place 2,772,408 
in the field during the war, and more than 
1,000,000 of these were boys averaging 
seventeen years of age. Does not this, 
as General Henry Lee charged, constitute 
“‘governmental murder’? The cost of 
the Civil War has been placed at 
$6,000,000,000 — not including pensions, 
which in a few years will exceed that 
stupendous sum. Add to this the blood 
loss, the disgraceful total of 189,000 
desertions, the sacrificing of unenduring, 
untutored boys and men before an efficient, 
disciplined fighting-force could be formed 
—does it not make “unpreparedness”’ 
criminal as well as expensive? 


THE SPANISH WAR 


In 1898 the outbreak of hostilities with 
Spain (an almost bankrupt and unpre- 
pared nation) found the Federal Govern- 
ment with a scattered regular army 
approximating 25,000 men. Affairs in 
Cuba had spelled “intervention” for 
years; “intervention” meant ‘‘war”; yet 
the nation was again found unprepared. 
The people and press again demanded 
a fight. Nearly 225,000 volunteers were 
called to the colors. Confusion held 
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undisputed sway, and the “jam” at 
Tampa will go down in military history 
as one of the worst evidences of military 
mismanagement ever proved against a 
people. Out of the chaos which reigned 
an army of invasion of approximately 
17,000 men was assembled and embarked, 
and this force included six volunteer 
regiments. 

The Spanish garrison in and around 
Santiago numbered 12,000 men. At the 
fight of El Caney there were 523 Spanish 
soldiers on the firing-line. In all the 
other defenses fronting the American 
advance, there were probably 5,000 more. 
The Spanish troops were dispirited, and 
to no other cause can be attributed the 
surrender of Santiago. The American 
force could readily have been held in 
check until fever had decimated its ranks, 
and it would then have been forced to 
retire. Even as it was, it was but the 
wreck of an army (though it had engaged 
in but two or three big skirmishes) which 
was brought back to Montauk. 

The capture of Manila was even less 
a true test of our military ability. Troop- 
ships were loaded with volunteers, uni- 
formed for temperate regions and armed 
with obsolete Springfield rifles. I re- 
member well the optimism with which 
this force landed to invest Manila and 
threw up crude mud-intrenchments at a 
‘distance of 800 yards from the Spanish 
line. We had only forty-five rounds of 
ammunition to a man (which in a fight 
would be expended in half an hour), and 
no one knew where the reserve-supply 
happened to be. It was finally located at 
Cavite, fifteen miles across Manila Bay. 

The attack on Manila was an opera- 
bouffe performance, for the Spanish garri- 
son never had the slightest idea of fighting. 
But the easy work cut out for the army 
in 1898 convinced the unthinking that 
trained, habituated troops are not nec- 
essary for the national defense. 

Before accepting this doctrine, con- 
sider that only 200 volunteers were killed 
in battle and that 4,o00 died of disease 
in camp. Such is the price of military 
ignorance; the fighting qualities of the 
untrained troops were never put to 
severe test. 
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Such is our military record — a record 
full of bravery, inefficiency, and needless 
sacrifice of men and dollars—the most 
costly military policy that any people 
could pursue, and all due directly to the 
policy of unpreparedness. 

The warning of the past is clear enough, 
The present condition of the army is 
apparent. We could not hope to enter 
a war except with a great handicap, nor 
pursue it except at great loss. We are 
spending $100,000,000 a year upon the 
army, and getting but little return for it. 


THE ARMY OF Ig9I0 


The army of to-day offers no effective 
force which could either meet the exigen- 
cies of a minor war, or be employed as the 
stiffening vertebre around which the 
great body of partly trained militia and 
raw levies (which, of necessity, would be 
placed in the field in case of war with a 
prepared power) could be assembled, 
Approximately 20 per cent. of the “‘regu- 
lars,” inclusive of the non-commissioned 
officers, would be highly specialized fight- 
ing men. This 80 per cent. deficient 
force could not absorb in discipline a 
greater force. It could but amalgamate 
in inefficiency. The entire field-force 
of partly-trained regulars, partly-trained 
militia, and untutored levies would be 
placed under the command of a General 
Officer who has never directed the peace- 
time manucevres of a single division of 
troops — in fact, has never seen a properly 
proportioned division of troops in the 
field. 

Artillery regiments and brigades would 
be placed under the command of offi- 
cers who have never manceuvred a single 
battalion of field-guns. If a force in 
excess of 100,000 should be placed in the 
field, there would be no artillery available 
for the additional troops. Our infantry 
would be called upon to fight without 
the support of artillery, and to endure 
the combined rifle and artillery fire of 
the enemy. This would mean that our 
troops would be unable ever to take the 
offensive, and could only offer an ineffec- 
tive defense. 

With a regular army aggregating 
80,000 men, the maintenance of which 
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force costs the nation approximately 
$100,000,000 per annum, such a condition 
of inefficiency and unpreparedness is pal- 
pably inexcusable. The causes of this 
condition are equally apparent when the 
organization of the army is considered, 
together with the expenditure of the 
military appropriations. The ultimate 
function of an army is to fight. The 
army of the United States has never in 
its history been organized in time of peace 
with a view toward its mobility and 
effectiveness to meet the exactments which 
war would impose upon it. The huge 
military appropriations have never been 
expended to prepare the army for field 
service. The larger part of the appro- 
priations have been expended in the dis- 
organization of our military forces and in 
useless, unmilitary extravagances. The 
dissection of the army into minute non- 
tactical units to garrison unnecessary 
posts, erected at a cost of millions of 
dollars, has deprived both the enlisted 
and commissioned personnel of even ele- 
mental military training. 

The time of both officers and men in 
these depleted garrisons is consumed in 
administering these political properties. 
For the money expended on Fort D. A. 
Russell, at Cheyenne (which, in the extrav- 
agance of its construction, is typical 
of the larger, so-called ‘‘Brigade Posts’’), 
a hotel, a replica in architecture and 
furnishings of the Waldorf, could have 
been erected, and every man quartered 
in the post could have been given a ‘‘room 
with bath.”’ Waste, disorganization, and 
inefficiency go hand in hand. They can 
be eliminated together. 

The first great step is the abandonment 
of the posts, getting the scattered parts 
of commands together and actually form- 
ing them into divisions as they are formed 
in divisions on paper. 

The division organization, and its re- 
sultant economy and efficiency, can be 
readily seen. To be ready to fight effec- 
tively, an army must be prepared during 
periods of peace, so that war will find 
every fighting unit, from rifleman to 
Major-General, in thorough understanding 
of his particular part. 

Our military experts have decided that 
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the ‘‘division” is the most effective 
fighting-unit in modern warfare, and yet 
our military policy has been such that 
no officer has seen a division of United 
States troops in the last dozen years. 
There are some artillery regulations which 
have never been fulfilled since they were 
printed because we have never had 
enough artillery together to execute them. 

With the abandonment of the expensive 
and demoralizing small posts and the 
elimination of the ‘Military Depart- 
ments,’’ each army division would be a 
perfectly balanced and equipped body 
of troops under command of a General 
Officer. 

The troops of each division, concentrated 
in large garrisons in a prescribed military 
district, could then be assembled at ma- 
noeuvres in a perfect fighting organization, 
thus giving officers and men proper field- 
training. Divisions could mobilize, form 
an Army Corps as intime of war, and 
give our General Officers the same practice 
in handling a real fighting force as has 
been enjoyed by the Admirals of the 
navy since the fleet has been kept as a 
tactical unit. And all this would be 
infinitely cheaper, as well as more efficient, 
than the present state of the army. 

Under our present organization we 
could not have mobilized a single division 
of efficient troops on the Mexican border 
within sixty days if the recent trouble 
in that republic had demanded the pres- 
ence of such a force. Besides, we would 
not have had a single General Officer in 
command who has ever attempted the 
handling of even this small number of 
men in the field. 

With highly trained divisions of regu- 
lars as the ‘“‘backbone” of our land- 
forces, the organized militia could be 
built around this force and an army of 
real fighting efficiency organized to meet 
any national crisis. 

It is well to remember that no war has 
been won through sea victories alone. The 
army is always the final equation. We 
have never engaged a first-class military 
power. England was far from it during 
the periods of our wars with that power. 
Yet in our wars we have placed in the field 
three men to the enemy’s one. Our 
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pension roll tells the story of the untrained 
soldier. Our history is pregnant with 
military reverses due to unpreparedness. 
It is time to consider the trained soldier 
and to help him in his efforts to place the 
nation in a position of security. Just 
as a matter of economy, would it not be 
a good thing to ascertain why the country 
is in such a defenseless condition that the 
authorities consider it ‘‘incompatible to 
the public interest”’ to make this condition 
public, when we are spending $100,000,000 
on our military establishment every year? 
Our twelve Military Departments are 
mere territorial spheres in which are situ- 
ated numerous small posts. The time of 
the troops stationed in these posts is 
largely taken up in the care of buildings 
and grounds, and the men are not re- 
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ceiving proper military training. The 
officers, in turn, have no commands worthy 
of their rank, and as a consequence are 
unable to perfect themselves in the art of 
commanding men. Each Department is 
in command of a General Officer, who, 
in turn, is a mere administrative officer, 
supervising clerical work, and only at 
minor manceuvres is he ever in actual 
command of troops. 

The army has been ignored in the past. 
We either need an army or we do not need 
one. If we need an army, we need an 
efficient one. An inefficient army is worse 
than useless. It means disaster to the 
nation and dishonor to its personnel. 
The present condition is neither a square 
deal to the taxpayer nor to the army. 
It should be reorganized or disbanded. 


THE DAWN OF THE WORLD'S PEACE 


THE NATIONS DRAWING CLOSER TOGETHER — THE BEGINNINGS OF THE PARLIAMENT 
OF MAN AND THE SUPREME COURT OF THE WORLD — THE ACTIVITIES OF 
THE SEMI-OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE PEACE SOCIETIES AND ORGAN- 
IZATIONS — THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD IN SIGHT 


BY 


HAMILTON HOLT 
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HE peace movement is only the 
process of substituting law for 
war. Peace follows justice, justice 

follows law, law follows political organiza- 
tion. The world has already achieved 
peace through justice, law, and political 
organization in hamlets, towns, cities, 
states, and even in the fifty-nine nations 
of the world. But in that international 
realm over and above each nation, 
in which each nation is equally sov- 
ereign, the only way at the present 
moment for a nation to secure its 
rights is by the use of force. Force, 
therefore—or war, as it is called when 
exerted by a nation against another 





‘“ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ 


nation — is at present the only legal and 
final method of settling international 
differences. In other words, the nations 
are in that stage of evolution to-day 
where, without a qualm, they claim the 
right to settle their disputes in a manner 
which they would actually put their 
own subjects to death for imitating. 
The peace problem, then, is nothing 
but the ways and means of doing be/ween 
the nations what has already been done 
within the nations. International law 
follows private law. The ‘‘United Na- 
tions” succeeds the United States. 

At present, international law has 
reached the same state of development 
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that private or municipal law had attained 
in the tenth century. Professor T. J. 
Lawrence (in his essay, ‘“‘The Evolution 
of Peace’) distinguishes four stages in 
the evolution of private law: 


(1) Kinship is the sole bond; revenge 
and retaliation are unchecked, there being no 
authority whatever. 

(2) Organization is found an advantage, 
and tribes under a chief subdue undisciplined 
hordes. The right of private vengeance 
within the tribe is regulated but not forbidden. 

(3) Courts of justice exist side by side 
with a limited right of vengeance. 

(4) Private war is entirely abolished, all 
disputes being settled by the courts. 


It is quite evident that in international 
relations we are entering into the third 
stage, because the nations have already 


’ created an international tribunal at The 


Hague which exists side by side with the 
right of self-redress or war. 

Furthermore, a careful study of the 
formation of the thirteen American col- 
onies from separate states into our present 
compact union discloses the fact that 
the nations to-day are in the same stage 
of development that the American col- 
onies were in at the time of their first con- 
federation. As the United States came 
into existence with the establishment of 
the Articles of Confederation and the 
Continental Congress, so the ‘United 
Nations” at -this very moment exists 
by the fact of the Hague Court and the 
recurring Hague Conferences, the Hague 
Court being the promise of the Supreme 
Court of the World and the Hague Con- 
ferences being the prophecy of the Par- 
liament of Man. The international 
executive power is not yet in evidence. 

It can easily be shown that our Con- 
tinental Congress corresponds roughly 
to the Hague Conferences, and the 
method devised for settling interstate 
disputes in our Articles of Confederation 
bears a striking similarity to the present 
Hague Court. As our first confederation 
was hopelessly inadequate for the needs 
of the people of North America and we 
had to develop it into a more perfect 
union, so the present Hague Court and 
Conferences, as now constituted, are hope- 
lessly inadequate for the needs of the 
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nations of the world, and we shall have to 
develop them into the legislative and 
judicial branches of a powerful world- 
constitution. We may _ look’ with 
confidence to a future, therefore, in 
which the world has an established court 
with jurisdiction over all questions, and 
self-governing conferences with power 
to legislate on all affairs of common 
concern, and an executive power of some 
form to carry out the decrees of both. 
To deny this is to ignore the analogies 
of private law and the whole trend of the 
world’s political history since the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

It will surprise most people to learn 
how many organizations, societies, and 
individuals throughout the world are 
already definitely engaged in furthering 
the cause of peace. I shall confine myself, 
in this article, to those engaged directly 
in promoting the cause, and these may be 
divided for convenience into three cate- 
gories: (1) official, (2) semi-official, and 
(3) unofficial. 


PEACE BY INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


The official agencies are, of course, 
the governments themselves. What then 
have they done? The first official step 
to organize the world for peace was taken 
in 1888, when James B. McCreary intro- 
duced a Bill into the United States 
Congress establishing the Pan-American 
Conferences. These Conferences are now 
the legislative branch of the Pan-American 
Federation of Republics. They have al- 
ready met four times — at Washington, 
Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, and (last 
summer) at Buenos Ayres. They meet 
automatically and _ periodically. They 
maintain a Bureau at Washington, D. C., 
which is the germ of the Pan-American 
Executive. The Bureau, or the ‘“ Pan- 
American Union,” as it is now called, is 
directed by the twenty-one Latin-American 
ambassadors and ministers accredited to 
Washington, with the Secretary of State 
of the United States as chairman. ‘These 
gentlemen appoint a Director and plan 
all the work that is to be undertaken 
between the Conferences. The Union 


is housed in one of Washington’s most 
beautiful buildings —the million-dollar 
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gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. This ‘‘Tem- 
ple of Friendship,” as Secretary Root so 
aptly characterized it, is the first building 
of its kind ever erected in the world’s 
history. Mr. John Barrett is the Director 
of the Union. 

The establishment of the Hague Con- 
ferences, however, is by far the most 
important step yet taken toward peace 
through world-organization. Two Con- 
ferences have already been held, the First 
in 1899 and the Second in 1907. The 
Third will convene in 1915. Both the 
First and second Conferences devoted 
much of their time to humanizing war 
and making the rules of war more clear 
and precise. In these respects alone 
they have more than justified their 
existence. The First Conference, for in- 
stance, revised the Brussels laws of war- 
fare on land and adapted the principles 
of the Geneva Red Cross Convention of 
1864 to naval warfare. It also prohibited 
the use of poisonous explosives, pro- 
jectiles from balloons, expansive bullets, 
etc. The Second Conference established 
an international Naval Prize Appeal Court, 
restricted the use of floating mines, 
prohibited the declaration of war without 
due notice, and the bombardment of 
unfortified towns, etc. 

All this work was of a negative character. 
It assumed that war was to continue to 
be a legal method of self-redress for years to 
come, and simply attempted to ameliorate 
the conditions under which it occurs. 


= SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR 


The great work of the two Conferences, 
however — the work by which they will 
pass into history — was their far-visioned 
attempts to find substitutes for war. 
The First Conference found three — each 
of which was brought into use and had 
a profound effect on the peace of the world 
within the eight short years that elapsed 
before the Second Hague Conference con- 
vened. These were, first and foremost, the 
creation of the Hague Court; second, the 
provision for a Commission of Inquiry 
to ascertain facts before hostilities should 
ensue; and third, the perniission to a 
neutral nation to offer mediation after 
a war had begun. 
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Now let us see what has happened 
under each of these enactments. By 
the fact of the Hague Court, England, 
Germany, and Italy were prevented from 
bombarding Venezuela. By the provision 
for a Commission of Inquiry, England 
and Russia were prevented from going 
to war over the Dogger Bank affair. 
And by his power to offer mediation 
after hostilities had begun, President 
Roosevelt was enabled to step in between 
Japan and Russia and stop the bloodiest 
war of this generation. 

The First Hague Conference was the 
first conscious attempt to organize the 
whole world. No wonder that it has been 
called the Magna Charta of International 
Law. But the First Conference consisted 


- only of those nations that had a representa- 


tive at the Court of St. Petersburg. The 
Second Conference, thanks to the insistence 
of the United States and Mexico, com- 
prised all the civilized nations of the world. 
It was the first time in the annals of 
history when all the nations assembled 
together to discuss affairs common to all. 
As no law could be passed except with 
practical unanimity, the most backward 
nation could thus hold the whole world 
back. Yet, the first time that the world 
assembled together, it not only created 
laws to make war more humane, but it 
created a judicial court modeled on the 
United States Supreme Court; it advanced 
from voluntary to compulsory arbitration; 
it abolished the chief causes of war be- 
tween three of the five continents of the 
world by prohibiting the collection of 
debts against governments by force; and 
it took the first step toward the formation 
of an automatic and periodic World-Con- 
gress by taking the Third Congress out 
of the hands of Russia and putting it in 
charge of an international preliminary 
committee. 


THE HAGUE AGREEMENTS RATIFIED 


The Hague Conferences have not yet 
become real legislative assemblies. They 
are rather gatherings of diplomats with 
power to recommend measures which the 
various nations must eventually ratify 
before they become international law. It 
is significant, however, that the nations 
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do practically ratify all the recommen- 
dations of the Conferences. Nevertheless, 
the delegates at the Second Conference 
believed that the Third Conference would 
be only one of a perpetual series of future 
conferences, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that they will grow in power and prestige 
until finally they become real legislative 
assemblies with jurisdiction over forty- 
six nations of the earth -imilar to that 
exercised by our Congress over the forty- 
six states. 

Next to the hague Conferences, the 
most important agencies that the govern- 
ments have established for international 
peace are the international courts, of 
which there are already four in existence: 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
created by the First Hague Conference; 
the Court of Arbitral Justice, and the 
Prize Court, created by the Second Hague 
Conference; and the Central-American 
Court of Justice, created by the Central- 
American Peace Conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., September to December, 
1907. 

It has been said, with some truth, that 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration is 
neither permanent nor a court. It is 
not permanent, because it is especially 
brought into existence for every case 
that comes before it. It is not a court, 
because it is designed to facilitate arbi- 
tration, which generally results in a com- 
promise rather than in abstract justice, 
which is unyielding. Each nation which 
adheres to the Hague Conferences has the 
right to appoint four judges on this court, 
and if every nation should appoint its 
full quota and no two should select the 
same judge, there would be 168 judges. 
The list that I have obtained from the 
State Department (corrected up to March 
10, 1910) shows that 138 judges have 
been appointed. The judges from the 
United States are Senator Elihu Root 
(elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Chief-Justice Fuller), ex- 
Attorney-General John W._ Griggs, 
United States Circuit Judge George Grey, 
and ex-Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
Oscar S. Straus. These 138 judges con- 
stitute a panel of arbitration from which 
any nation may pick out a court of three, 
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five, or seven to try a case in dispute. 
The court has absolutely no jurisdiction, 
can summon no nation to appear before 
it, assembles only when called into being, 
and has no means of enforcing its decisions. 
Thus far, eight cases have been brought 
before it, though there are several more on 
the docket. The cases already decided 
are: 


1902, The Pius Fund Case: Mexico vs. 
the United States. 

1904, The Venezuela Case: England, Ger- 
many, and Italy vs. Venezuela, etc. 

1904, The House-Tax Case of Japan: 
England, France, and Germany vs. Japan. 

1905, The Muscat Case: England vs. 
France. 

1909, The Casablanca Case: France vs. 
Germany. 

1910, Boundary 
Sweden. 

1910, Newfoundland Fisheries Case: Eng- 
land vs. United States. 

1910, Orinoco Case: United States vs. 
Venezuela. 


The Court of Arbitral Justice was 
created by the Second Conference, not 
to supersede but to be added to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. It was 
felt that there should be a judicial court 
in addition to the arbitration court — one 
that would give its decisions on the merits 
of the case alone. Accordingly the Ameri- 
can delegation took for its model the 
United States Supreme Court, and pro- 
posed that the court should consist of 
fifteen or seventeen judges appointed 
for a long term of years, with high pay, 
assembling every year and sitting until 
the calendar was completed. It was 
maintained that only thus could grow 
up a great body of international law based 
on the precedents and the opinions of 
an independent judiciary. As there were 
forty-five nations represented at the Con- 
ference, and only some fifteen judges 
to go around, it was evident that two- 
thirds of the nations could not be repre- 
sented on the court. Accordingly it was 
proposed to give each of the eight great 
World-Powers — England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, Italy, Japan, and 
the United States — a judge all the time. 
The remaining thirty-seven nations were 
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to divide the nine remaining vacancies 
by a system of rotation — the larger 
nations (like Spain) having a judge on the 
court ten years out of the twelve and the 
small nations (like Panama and Persia) 
only one year out of the twelve. In- 
stantly Sefior Barboza, of Brazil, the 
Calhoun of the Conference, rallied all 
the smaller states about him and fought 
that proposition tooth and nail. For, 
said he, if we admit that we have not 
as good a right as the great nations to 
have a judge on the court all the time, we 
admit that there is a difference of degree 
in sovereignty —and that is contrary 
to the first principles of international law. 
When it became clear that this opposition 
would be effective, the United States 
capitulated and proposed to permit each 
nation to have an equal vote in the choos- 
ing of the judges. But then all the great 
Powers that were to have a judge all the 
time backed down, with the exception 
of the Republic of France. A deadlock 
ensued. It looked as though it might 
take months to settle the difficulty. So 
what did the Conference do? It created 
the court. The court is already in exis- 
tence. But the method of selecting the 
judges was left to the nations to determine 
thereafter by diplomacy or otherwise. 
And only last spring Secretary Knox 
publicly announced (at the Lake Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference) that he had solved 
the difficulties and that the court was 
likely to be established soon. So we can 
expect to see this judicial court in opera- 
tion at no far-distant date. It is under- 
stood that Secretary Knox has offered 
no new solution of the problem that failed 
at the Second Hague Conference. The 
court will be established just as soon as 
enough nations unite to assure its success. 
There is some danger in this policy, for 
the small nations are not likely to go 
to the Hague Conferences or the Hague 
Courts if the big nations become accus- 
tomed to treat them as unequals. 

The Prize Court is essentially a court 
of war, for it can come into activity only 
as a result of a war. Before its creation, 
a neutral nation whose goods were seized 
as contraband of war by a belligerent 
had recourse at the end of the war only 
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to the belligerent’s courts. The Prize 
Court is a court of appeals from the 
national courts, and is composed of judges 
from all the nations — belligerents and neu- 
trals. Curiously enough, the small nations 
had no objection to having a smaller repre- 
sentation on this court than the eight 
great Powers, and consequently the court 
has been created on the very principle 
to which most objection was made in 
discussing the Court of Arbitral Justice. 

The Central-American Court of Justice 
is the best example of an international 
court in existence. The five Central- 
American States have bound themselves to 
submit to it ‘‘all controversies or questions 
which may arise among them of whatever 
nature and no matter what their origin 
may be, in case their respective Depart- 
ments of Foreign Affairs should not have 
been able to reach an understanding.” The 
Court has already rendered one decision 
of far-reaching effect. Mr. Carnegie has 
given it $100,000 for a Court-House. 
The building was erected two years ago 
but was destroyed by the recent earth- 
quake. Mr. Carnegie, however, has an- 
nounced that he will rebuild it. 


AMERICA AT THE HAGUE 


It must not be forgotten in this con- 
nection that Mr. Carnegie has given 
$1,500,000 for the Peace Palace at The 
Hague. This noble building (when com- 
pleted) will house the Hague Conferences 
and the Hague Courts, and will afford 
offices for their permanent executive bu- 
reaus. The secretary of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union will also occupy a suite 
of rooms in the building. It is hoped 
that the Palace will be ready for occupancy 
when the Third Conference convenes, 
in 1915. Each nation is to contribute 
something to its construction or adorn- 
ment. 

It is gratifying to remember that all 
these four Courts owe their existence 
largely to American initiative. It was 
Frederick W. Holls, a member of the 
American delegation to the First Hague 
Conference, who had more to do with 
the establishment of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration than any one else, save 
possibly Sir Julian Pauncefote, of Great 


























Britain. It was Secretary Root who 
determined that our delegation at the 
Second Hague Conference should propose 
a judicial court modeled on the United 
States Supreme Court. And it was 
Joseph H. Choate, chairman of the 
American delegation, and James Brown 
Scott, the American technical delegate, 
who carried the proposition through the 
Conference. It was the American dele- 
gation, acting in conjunction with Great 
Britain and Germany, that championed 
the Prize Court. And finally it was 
Secretary Root who joined hands with 
Sefor Enrique C. Creel, the Mexican 
Ambassador to the United States, and 
prevailed upon the Central-American 
States to stop fighting and hold a Peace 
Conference in Washington — which not 
only created a court with jurisdiction 
to settle all disputes, but which neu- 
tralized the territory of Honduras, guaran- 
teed home rule and territorial integrity 
in each republic, created a monetary and 
Pan-American railroad commission, and 
established an international bureau in 
Guatemala, a pedagogical institute in 
Costa Rica, an agricultural school in 
Salvador, a mines and mechanical school 
in Honduras, and an arts and trades 
school in Nicaragua. 


ENFORCED ARBITRATION COMING 


So much for the Courts and Confer- 
ences — the two most effective substitutes 
for war yet devised. Next to these in 
importance is arbitration, and along this 
path the nations have already gone a long 
way. At the First Hague Conference, 
not a single nation would go beyond 
voluntary arbitration — that is, no nation 
would say beforehand what subjects it 
was willing to arbitrate. At the Second 
Conference every nation voted in favor 
of compulsory arbitration. Three- 
quarters of the nations would have signed 
a general treaty to that effect, had not 
bitter opposition been encountered on 
the part of Germany, Austria, and a 
few of the petty European states. But 
the movement is becoming irresistible, 
and it will be surprising if a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration cannot 
be carried through at the Third Hague 
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Conference. In the meantime, however, 
the nations have not been idle. Since the 
First Hague Conference there have been 
negotiated 133 special treaties of arbi- 
tration; and in those between Denmark 
and Holland, Denmark and Portugal, 
Denmark and Italy, Norway and Sweden, 
Chile and Argentina, and the five Central- 
American states, all disputes of whatso- 
ever nature are to be settled by arbi- 
tration. Still, most of the treaties in 
force follow the Anglo-French model of 
1903, in which “‘honor and vital interests”’ 
are reserved for the arbitrament of war. 
But as no nation has as yet defined honor 
and vital interests, these treaties can be 
made to mean anything or nothing. 

It was a great misfortune that the 
famous Olney-Pauncefote Treaty of 1897 
between Great Britain and the United 
States failed of passage in our Senate 
by only three votes of the required two- 
thirds majority, for that was the most far- 
reaching treaty then attempted between 
any two nations. The nearest approach 
to this treaty on the part of any two 
first-class World-Powers is the arbitration 
treaty and subsequent “declaration of 
intentions” between the United States 
and Japan, recently negotiated by Baron 
Takahira (the Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States) and Secretary Root. 
The treaty is the same that the United 
States has negotiated with twenty-two 
other nations and has the usual reserves 
of vital interests and honor. But in the 
“‘declaration of intentions’’ each nation 
practically agrees to respect the territory 
and sovereignty of the other; and as the 
territory and sovereignty of a nation are, 
after all, its only “‘vital interests,” the 
United States and Japan are practically 
committed to universal peace, for their 
vital interests will be the subject neither 
of war nor of arbitration, and everything 
else will be arbitrated. 

On the 17th of December, at the ban- 
quet of ‘The American Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Dis- 
putes,” held in Washington, President 
Taft said: 


If we can negotiate and put through a 
positive agreement with some other nation 
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to abide by the adjudication of an inter- 
national arbitral court in every issue which 
cannot be settled by negotiations, no matter 
what it involves, whether honor, territory, 
or money, we shall have made a long step 
forward by demonstrating that it is possible 
for two nations, at least, to establish between 
them the same system of due process of law 
that exists between individuals under a 
government. 


This is the most advanced declaration 
ever made by a head of a sovereign state 
in favor of arbitration. Mr. Taft evi- 
dently had England in mind, as he spoke. 
By’ the time this article reaches the 
readers of THE WorLD’s Work, it is not 
at all unlikely that Mr. Taft will have 
negotiated with the British Ambassador, 
Mr. James Bryce, a treaty with England 
in which all disputes with the mother- 
country will forever after be settled by 
reason instead of by force. England is 
surely sympathetic and ready. President 
Taft is prepared to take the lead. The 
United States Senate will hardly again 
block the way. 

Another highly important method of 
extending the area of peace is by the 
process of neutralizing territory. Already 
Switzerland, Belgium, the Ionian Islands, 
the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg, Norway, 
the Straits of Magellan, the Danube River, 
Honduras, and a portion of Savoy are 
neutralized. The nations bordering on 
the Baltic and the North Seas have 
agreed to maintain there the status quo. 
The Suez Canal is also neutralized. At 
the present writing, a forensic battle is 
being waged in Washington over the 
question of neutralizing the Panama Canal. 
Representatives Foster, Tawney, Keifer, 
and Bartholdt are leading the fight for 
neutralization, while the Administration 


(backed by the “Fighting Bobs” of 
the army and navy) are _ favoring 
fortification. 


CANCELING BATTLESHIP ORDERS 


The limitation of armaments by inter- 
national agreement is another and in- 
evitable method of bringing about peace. 
Though both the First and Second Hague 
Conferences failed to make any tangible 
advance in this direction, two treaties 
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are already in existence which are irre- 
futable demonstrations that the way to 
disarm is to disarm. A decade ago Chile 
and Argentina (after referring their bound- 
ary dispute to arbitration) actually nego- 
tiated a treaty of partial disarmament. 
They canceled the orders for battleships 
that were to be built and diverted the 
money thus saved into channels of public 
improvements. Chile even went so far 
as to turn a naval college into a tech- 
nological institute. It was this peace- 
pact that inspired that noble lady, Sefiora 
de Costa (president of the Christian 
Mothers’ Association of Buenos Ayres) 
to start the movement that culminated 
in the erection on the summit of the 
Andes Mountains of a colossal statue of 
Christ, on whose pedestal are inscribed 
these deathless words: 


Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust, than that Chileans and Argentines 
break the peace which, at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer, they have sworn to 
maintain. 


But the greatest example before the 
world, of the way to limit armaments by 
international agreement, is the Rush- 
Bagot Treaty of 1817. The entire text 
of this treaty could easily be copied on a 
half-sheet of paper. It reads in sub- 
stance as follows: 


The naval force to be maintained upon 
the American Lakes by the Government of 
the United States and His Majesty shall 
henceforth be confined to the following vessels 
on each side, that is: 

On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not ex- 
ceeding too tons burthen and armed with 
one 18-pound cannon. 

On the Upper Lakes, to two vessels (of 
the same burthen and armament). 

On the waters of Lake Champlain, to one 
vessel (of the same burthen and armament). 

All other armed vessels in these lakes 
shall be forthwith dismantled, and no other 
vessels of war shall be there built or armed. 


A movement is already on foot in 
England, Canada, and the United States 
to celebrate in 1914 the hundred years 
of peace between these two great English- 
speaking nations, and already one of the 
most interesting suggestions in regard 
to that celebration is that a new treaty 
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be made in which even these insignificant 
armed ships shall be abolished. 

Some individual nations are setting 
noteworthy peace examples to the rest. 
Brazil has a clause in its constitution that 
prevents it from going to war until it 
has first offered arbitration and arbitra- 
tion has been refused. England has put 
aside a substantial fund to be spent in 
international hospitality. This was used 
for the first time in entertaining the Inter- 
national Peace Congress at London in 1go09. 
Many of the nations appropriate money 
to the Interparliamentary Union, and Den- 
mark has even made a small contribution 
to the unofficial Berne Peace Bureau. 

The United States, however, has taken 
the farthest step in advance yet made by 
a single nation, when it created last June 
a Peace Commission of five to study the 
whole question of international peace and 
make a report to Congress within two 
years. If the report is a wise one — and 
it certainly will be — it should serve as a 
basis of the action of our delegation at the 
Third Hague Conference, in t1o15. It 
is understood that several other nations 
will appoint similar commissions, and 
already the movement has been indorsed 
by the International Peace Congress at 
Christiania last August and by the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Brussels in 
September. 


SEMI-OFFICIAL PEACE MOVEMENTS 


Next we come to the _ semi-official 
agencies engaged in furthering peace. 
Among these I shall mention only three: 
the Interparliamentary Union, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union of the North, and 
the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament. 

The Interparliamentary Union was 
founded in 1888 by the English carpenter, 
William Randal Cremer, since crowned 
with the Nobel Peace Prize. It is open 
to all men who have been members of 
national parliaments. It deals primarily 
with questions of international law and 
peace. It has met almost every year 
since it was founded, and its proceedings 
have ever been a source of inspiration to 
the world-statesman and peace-advocate. 
It is responsible directly or indirectly for 
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the calling of both the First and Second 
Hague Conferences. It now has a mem- 
bership of some 3,000; and when it is 
remembered that there are only about 
15,000 legislators who sit in the national 
parliaments of the world, it is seen that 
already one in every five is committed 
to the peace idea. Should the Union 
grow anywhere near so fast in the future 
us it has grown in the past, it will not be 
a very long time before the nations can, 
if they desire, actually vote peace on earth. 
Over two hundred members of the United 
States Congress are now represented in 
the Interparliamentary Union, and Mr. 
Richard Bartholdt of Missouri is the 
chairman of the American group. 

The Interparliamentary Union of the 
North comprises representatives of the 
parliaments of Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. Its purpose is to promote 
good feeling and common action between 
the Scandinavian peoples. 

The Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament consists of five parlia- 
mentarians under the presidency of J. 
Loevland, who determine each year who 
shall have the $40,000 prize left by the 
will of Alfred Nobel (the inventor of 
dynamite) to be given to the man or 
woman who has done the most for peace 
during the preceding year. The prize 
has been awarded thus far as follows: 


1901, H. Dunant, of Switzerland, and F. 
Passy, of France 

1902, E. Ducommun, of Switzerland, and 
A. Gobat, of Switzerland 

1903, W. R. Cremer, of England 

1904, The Institute of International Law 

1905, Bertha von Suttner, of Austria 

1906, Theodore Roosevelt, of the United 
States 

1907, L. Renault, of France, and E. T. 
Moneta, of Italy 

1908, K. P. Arnoldson, of Sweden, and F. 
Bojer, of Denmark 

1909, A. Beernaert, of Belgium, and 
d’Estournelles de Constant, of France 

1910, The Berne Peace Bureau 


SIX HUNDRED NON-OFFICIAL SOCIETIES 


The unofficial peace societies through- 
out the world now number nearly 600. 
Many of them are very active. A few 
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flourish in Japan, China, Australasia, 
Africa, and South America, but most 
are found in Europe and the United 
States. There are about 175 peace 
societies (including branches) in France, 
85 in Germany, 70 in England, 50 in 
Sweden, and 35 in Italy. In the United 
States there are 63 (as nearly as I can 
ascertain). 

Let us take up those in Europe first. 
The Berne Bureau (which received the 
Nobel Peace Prize last year) was founded 
in 1891 by the Third International Peace 
Congress, at Rome. Its chief office is 
at 12 Kanonenweg, Berne, Switzerland. 
Henri La Fontaine, of Brussels, is its 
president, and Dr. Albert Gobat, a Nobel- 
Prize winner in 1902, is its secretary. 
The bureau is really the clearing-house 
of the principal pacific organizations of 
the world. It is directed by a commission 
of thirty-five members from all nations. 
The representatives from the United 
States are Professor Samuel T. Dutton, 
of New York, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, of 
Washington, and Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
and Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of 
Boston. 

The association called Conciliation 
Internationale, with headquarters in Paris, 
has for its object to develop national 
prosperity by means of international 
relations. Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, a Nobel-Prize winner of 1909, is the 
founder and head of this organization. 

The Institute of International Law 
(founded in 1873 by the celebrated 
American jurisconsult, Francis Lieber, 
whom Abraham Lincoln charged with 
formulating a code of “Articles of War”’ 
after the War of Secession) is the most 
important body of its kind in the world. 
It consists of 60 membres effectifs and 60 
membres associés. It is a great honor to 
be asked to join this society, for only 
the most distinguished international law- 
yers in the world are on its roll of 
members. 

The International Law Association was 
founded in Brussels in 1873 for the same 
purpose as the Institute of International 
Law. Its membership, however, includes 
philanthropists, merchants, and publicists, 
as well as lawyers and statesmen. It 
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holds periodical conferences, the last being 
in London in the summer of 1910. The 
Lord-Chief-Justice of England is honorary 
president, and most of the officers are 
Englishmen. 

The Jean De Bloch Foundation was 
created in 1902 for a period of ten years, 
with a capital of $25,000, left by M. 
de Bloch for propaganda purposes. The 
fund is administered in Berne, Switzer- 
land, by the Berne Peace Bureau. At 
Lucerne, Switzerland, is to be seen the 
famous ‘‘Museum of Peace and War,” 
founded also in 1902 by Jean de Bloch. 
It illustrates the results of armed peace 
and the consequences which would result 
from a European war. 

Of all the European national and local 
peace-societies I can mention but a few. 
In England there is the National Peace 
Council, the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association, the International 
Arbitration League, and The Peace So- 
ciety (the oldest peace society in Europe). 
In Austria exists the great Osterreichische 
Friedensgesellschaft, founded in 1891 by 
Baroness von Suttner (who is still its 
president). In France I shall mention 
only the Delegation Permanente des 
Sociétés Frangaises de la Paix, of which 
the venerable Frederick Passy (the father 
of the modern peace movement) is honor- 
ary president. In Germany the Deutsche 
Friedensgesellschaft is perhaps the most 
important society. 


SIXTY-THREE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETIES 

It is in the United States, however, 
that the peace societies are most in- 
fluential, active, and advanced. In 
Europe the peace organizations and the 
“‘pacifists”’ (as they are called) are often 
looked down upon by the dominant 
classes. Here the leading men in every 
community can be depended on to give 
their names, time, and money to the 
cause. Of the sixty-three societies in the 
United States, The American Peace So- 
ciety (with headquarters in Boston) is 
the oldest and best known. It publishes 
The Advocate of Peace, the ablest edited 
peace-organ in any language. It employs 
the services of four secretaries: Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood and three efficient 
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assistants. The American Peace Society 
is now actively engaged in organizing 
branches and auxiliaries, and has already 
fifteen scattered over the country. 

Another peace society of long and 
honorable standing is the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia, which was founded 
in 1866, and whose president is Mr. 
Alfred H. Love. In addition to these 
old and honored societies, there are several 
independent societies working along similar 
lines. The flourishing New York Peace 
Society is the best known and most in- 
fluential of these. Its president is Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. The Pennsylvania Ar- 
bitration and Peace Society is the next in 
importance. 

Perhaps no organization, however, has 
done more to crystallize the peace senti- 
ment of the country than the annual 
Mohonk Conference on International Ar- 
bitration. For the last sixteen years Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley has been accustomed 
to assemble every May, as his personal 
guests, some three hundred distinguished 
leaders of American thought and action 
on his beautiful mountain-top; and there, 
during a three-days’ intimacy as close 
and secluded as on shipboard, a peace 
sentiment has been engendered whose 
influence has radiated to all parts of the 
land. Almost all that is best in the peace 
thought of the last decade has started at 
Mohonk, and if the Conferences had done 
no more than to inspire the founding of 
The New York Peace Society, The Inter- 
collegiate Peace Society, The American 
Society of International Law, and the 
association of secretaries of American peace 
societies, they would have more than 
justified their existence. 

The American Society of International 
Law was founded in 1905, and is already 
one of the most potent peace-organizations 
in the world. It publishes a scholarly 
quarterly, The American Journal of 
International Law, which is invaluable 
to all peace workers. 

Perhaps no organization has done better 
work recently among the leaders of 
American public opinion than the Ameri- 
can branch of the Society of International 
Conciliation, of which President Butler 
of Columbia is the head. This is the 
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American branch of the society founded 
by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant of 
Paris, already mentioned. The American 
branch is printing an invaluable peace 
bibliography every month, as well as 
issuing every little while important pam- 
phlets on international conciliation. These 
pamphlets are now printed in editions 
of 40,000 and are distributed free and 
freely to libraries, newspapers, and leaders 
of public opinion throughout the world. 

There are three national organizations 
in existence to further special phases of 
the peace movement: The Arbitration 
and Peace League of New York, The 
American Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, of Balti- 
more, and The World Federation League, 
of New York. The first works for “‘ade- 
quate armament and effective arbitration,” 
and its president is ex-Senator James B. 
McCreary. The second has for its avowed 
object the creation of sentiment for the 
hastening of the establishment of the. 
Judicial Arbitration Court, created but 
not completed at the Second Hague 
Conference. - Its president is Mr. John 
Hays Hammond, of New York, and its 
secretary is Theodore Marburg, of Balti- 
more. The third, as its name implies, 
was formed for the hastening of a 
League of Peace, as a preliminary to the 
ultimate federation of the world. It was 
this League that drafted and had intro- 
duced the Bill that finally (through the 
efforts of Representatives Foster, Bar- 
tholdt, and Bennet) resulted in the creation 
of “‘The United States Peace Commis- 
sion.” The League, though national in 
scope, is now a committee of the New 
York Peace Society. 


TWO BENEFACTORS OF PEACE 


' The year ro1o will forever be notable 
in peace annals for the establishment of 
the World Peace Foundation by Mr. 
Edwin Ginn, the eminent Boston publisher 
and philanthropist, and of the Carnegie 
Peace Fund by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
Mr. Ginn has the honor of being the first 
citizen of the world to give $1,000,000 to 
peace. Before his donation no society 
in existence had a budget of $50,000 a 
year. 
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Mr. Carnegie’s $10,000,000 gift is the 
noblest and crowning benefaction of his 
career. Asa measure of practical idealism 
it surpasses all his vast donations of 
previous yéars, and as a far-visioned act 
of world-statesmanship it. will have a 
profound effect that will reach to 
the remotest ends of the earth. As 
long as capital bears interest, this fund 
will yield its $500,000 a year, and when 
war céases, as war inevitably must when 
the nations learn the better way, it will be 
used ‘to abolish the next greatest “scourge 
of mankind.” The board of twenty-seven 
trustees, in whose safe-keeping Mr. 
Carnegie has placed this vast sum of 
money, are all very distinguished men. 
They can be depended on not to act 
hastily or foolishly. No men in the 
United States have had greater experience 
in the peace movement than Messrs. 
Albert K. Smiley and John W. Foster, 
while no American knows the First Hague 
Conference better than Mr. Andrew D. 
White, or the Second Hague Conference 
better than Mr. Joseph H. Choate or 
Prof. James Brown Scott. These, to- 
gether with Senator Root (the president 
of the board), President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, ex-President Eliot, and Congress- 
man -Slayden, can be depended upon to 
make the Foundation achieve results 
commensurate with its resources. These 
trustees and their associates will have it 
in their power to shape the whole peace 
movement in this country, if not in the 
world. Surely no greater opportunity 
for public service has ever before been 
given to twenty-seven men. 

In addition to the peace societies of 
the world, there is an International 
Peace Congress that meets every. year. 
Last year it held its eighteenth session 
in Christiania, Norway, and this coming 
summer it goes to Rome. England 
France, Austria, and Italy have now their 
annual national peace congresses, and the 
United States holds such congresses 
frequently. This year’s Congress will be 
held next May in Baltimore. 


THE WORLD GETTING ACQUAINTED 


Besides the peace societies and con- 
gresses, there are many other special 
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organizations which aim to bring about 
more friendly relations between  in- 
dividual countries by means of hospi- 
tality, lectures, promotion of trade, 
etc. 

The exchange of visits between repre- 
sentative groups of citizens and dis- 
tinguished men of two nations is an already 
firmly established method of promoting 
international friendship and peace. AI- 
ready groups of mayors, editors, and 
clergymen have exchanged visits between 
England and Germany. Delegations from 
the British and French Parliaments have 
entertained each other. In the summer 
of 1908 a large delegation from the cham- 
bers of commerce of the Pacific Slope 
were invited to Japan; and the following 
summer a body of distinguished Japanese 
financiers (headed by Baron Shibusawa) 
returned the visit, traveling all over the 
United States. The baseball nines of 
the Universities of Wisconsin and Chi- 
cago have already gone to Japan to 
play the leading Japanese universities, 
while a Japanese college nine is ex- 
pected to play a series of games in 
the spring of 1912, with twenty American 
universities. Only last September a party 
of thirty-five American and Canadian 
journalists made a_ three-weeks’ trip 
through Mexico to attend the centennial 
celebration of Mexican independence, 
as guests of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. ; 

The movement for the exchange of 
lecturers, professors, and students has 
gone even farther yet. Harvard sends a 
lecturer to France every year, and Colum- 
bia sends one to Berlin, while both uni- 
versities entertain a foreign lecturer in 
exchange. President Butler, President 
MacCracken, and Professor S. T. Dutton 
have lectured in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and the American-Scandinavian 
Society has arranged for scholarships for 
Scandinavian students in the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, at Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent King, of Oberlin, has lectured in 
Japan, and there is to be an interchange of 
professors between the newly formed 
University of Mexico and the University 
of California. The Pan-American Con- 
ference at Buenos Ayres last summer 








A PROPHECY OF THE PARLIAMENT OF MAN 


A plenary session of the Second Hague Conference 





THE HAGUE COURT SETTLING THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES CASE 


The American counsel on the left; the British counsel on the right; the Judges in the rear 
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THE CARNEGIE GIFT TO THE CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE COURT, CARTAGO, COSTA RICA 


It was wrecked by the earthquake but will be rebuilt by its donor 


recommended methods by which all the 
universities of the New World can facili- 


tate the exchange of professors and 
students. Now comes the announcement 


that the University of Oxford will estab- 


lish an American lectureship on American 
institutions. 

In addition to all these avowedly peace 
societies, there are many other inter- 
national associations not organized 











“THE HALL OF THE KNIGHTS” 








SEVEN CENTURIES OLD 


Showing the delegates arriving for the opening of the Second Hague Conference, in 1907 
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THE NOBEL INSTITUTE AT CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY 


Which annually awards a prize of $40,000 for distinguished service 
in the cause of peace 


primarily for peace, but which neverihe- 
less bid fair to have a profound effect 
on the movement. It is probably no 
exaggeration to state that at the present 
time nearly every intellectual, moral, and 
material interest in the civilized world 
is organized on an. international scale. 
At present there is at Brussels a Central 








THE PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING AT WASHINGTON 


To which Mr. Carnegie contributed $750,000 - three-fourths of 
. . ‘ 
its entire cost 


Office of International Institutions which 
issues an annual, giving information about 
the 200 or more international unions, 
bureaus, organizations, and congresses 
doing their work across national bound- 
aries. This central office shows that 
while there were from 1840 to 1860 only 
twenty-eight International Congresses, 














THE $1,500,000 PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 


As it will look when completed. This is one of Mr. Carnegie’s earlier efforts to hasten the abolition of war 





MR. JAMES BROWN SCOTT SENATOR ELIHU ROOT 


Delegate and historian of the Second Hague Conference, and now One of the greatest of international lawyers, who is the first 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Peace Fund president of the board of trustees of the Carnegie Peace Fund 


ELIHU BURRITT, ‘‘ THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH” “THE HARRIET BEECHER STOWE OF THE PEACE 
OF NEW ENGLAND MOVEMENT” 

The greatest American peace advocate of the middle of the Baroness Bertha von Suttner, whose novel, “ Lay Down Your 

nineteenth century, who labored for an International Tribunal Arms,”’ won the Nobel Peace Prize in 1905 
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since then there have been about 2,000, 
with an average now of about 150 a 
year. 

As Professor Paul S. Reinsch, of 
the University of Wisconsin, has well 
said: 

We are witnessing the practical develop- 
ment of the cosmopolitan organization of 
the various cultural and natural interests 


Photograph by Campbell Studio 
THE LATE FREDERICK W. HOLLS 


Whose great influence at the First Hague Conference had much to 
do with the creation of the Court of Arbitral Justice 


of the world. It is plain that our 
civilization transcends the national bound- 
aries, and that the citizen is entitled to many 
advantages which are a part of the general 
civilization of the world. We may 
also note that through the effective organiza- 
tion of all these international interests there 
vill be created a large number of bonds be- 
tween the nations which will make war more 
and more difficult. To tear up all these 
ties, to interrupt all these normal activities, 
wiil seem, as they go on increasing, in number 
and power, an unnatural and _ intolerable 
proceeding. 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER 


The author of the proposition (which bears his name) that passed 
the Second Hague Conference, and constitutes the first step toward 


obligatory arbitration 














DAVID LOW DODGE 


Who founded, in New York City in 1815, the first peace society in 
the world 
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A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 


“The donor of the first Dreadnought in the Navy of Peace” 
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Thus, many forces — direct and_in- 
direct, official, semi-official, and unofficial 

are working through the world to hasten 
the day when, as Victor Hugo prophesied, 
“the only battlefield will be the market 
opening to commerce and the mind 
opening to new ideas.” The future, in- 
deed, is bright with promise, for all things 
work together for peace. 

Let me say in conclusion that it seems 
the destiny of the United States to lead 
in the peace movement. The United 
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HON, JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


C...isman of the American delegation to the Second Hague 
Conference 


States is the world in miniature. It is 
a demonstration that all peoples of the 
earth can live in peace under one form of 
government, and its chief value to civili- 
zation is a demonstration of what this 
form of government is. We have settled 
more disputes by arbitration than any 
other nation. No two men in all history 
have done more to spread the gospel of 
peace than the great Pennsylvanians, 
oe Penn and Benjamin Franklin. 

David Low Dodge, of New York, in 1815 
founded the first peace society of the 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT 
Member of Congress from Missouri, whose ‘‘Resolution of St. 
Louis” at the Conference of the Interparliamentary Union in 1904 
suggested the calling of the Second Hague Conference 
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MR. ALBERT K. SMILEY 
The genial host of the Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
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world. The old Connecticut blacksmith- 
philanthropist, Elihu Burritt, and_ half 
a dozen others from. Massachusetts and 
New York, went up and down this country 
three generations ago (and even went to 
Europe), organizing peace societies and 
prophesying that some day we should have 
an international tribunal — “‘the highest 
court of appeals this side the bar of Eter- 
nal Justice.” 

In 1900 the United States Congress 
passed a resolution calling upon the 
President to negotiate arbitration treaties 
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Bowen) sent the second case to The 
Hague, which brought all the great nations 
of the world before its bar, and established 
it in the estimation of civilization. 
That America has the leadership in 
the world’s peace movement I have 
shown by reference to the achievements 
of such distinguished Americans as James 
B. McCreary, Elihu Root, Andrew D. 
White, Joseph H. Choate, James Brown 
Scott, Philander Knox, David J. Foster, 
Richard Bartholdt, Edwin Ginn, Andrew 
Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wil- 
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THE DELEGATES AT A MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE 


with any sister nation similarly disposed. 
This was the first time in history that a 
national parliament put itself on record 
in favor of universal arbitration, and long 
before a single arbitration-treaty was in 
existence. 

Mr. Frederick W. Holls, as has been 
said, had more to do with the establish- 
ment of The Hague Court than any other 
man. The United States and Mexico 
took the first case to that Court that ever 
came before it. The United States Min- 
ister at Venezuela (Mr. Herbert W. 


liam H. Taft. What we now aim for is 
the political organization of the world. Is 
it too much to suppose that the man who 
happens to be President of the United 
States in 1915 —when the Third Hague 
Conference assembles—can do_ peace- 
ably and on a world-scale what George 
Washington did only after a war and on 
a continental scale? Greater things than 
this have happened in history. 

Let us add to the Declaration of In- 
dependence a Declaration of - Interde- 
pendence. 








A MUSEUM OF LIVING TREES 


ay 

e THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, WHICH IS GATHERING EVERY 
TREE AND SHRUB IN THE WORLD THAT WILL GROW IN THE LATITUDE OF BOSTON 

; —THE DARING WORK OF ITS EXPLORERS IN WESTERN CHINA AND TIBET 

1 

) BY 


F. LAURISTON BULLARD 


HERE is just one variety of 
rubber-producing tree in the 


world that will thrive outside 
the tropics. That tree is now growing 


no wonder. For there is no other rubber- 
producing tree in the world that may be 
called hardy; no other so suggestive of im- 
portant commercial possibilities. It has 





on the southern slope of a hill in the 
Arnold Arboretum, in a residence district 
within three miles of the gilded dome of 
the Massachusetts state-house. When the 
Arboretum’s explorer and collector, Mr. 
E. H. Wilson, went back to the gates of 
Tibet a year ago, an English nobleman 
offered any sum required for a quantity 





its home in the western part of China,where 
the climate is similar to that of New 
England and various other portions of 
the United States. It has stood three 
Massachusetts winters without the slight- 
est injury. 

A few years ago, Professor Charles 
Sprague Sargent, the director of the tree- 


of the seeds of this remarkable tree. And museum of Harvard University, happened 











OPIUM POPPY 
Cultivated by Chinese on the banks of the Yangtse River 


FAR-AWAY FIELDS OF WHITE 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, DIRECTOR OF THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Who has “ the very rare combination of great scientific attainments, keen perception of landscape beauty, and 
the business faculty, which alone could make possible this unique museum of living trees and shrubs”’ 
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MR. E. H. WILSON, THE ARBORETUM’S EXPLORER 


With a day’s game bag — 52 pheasants shot at Chang-Yang-Hsien 








THE EXPLORER’S CARAVAN AND GEAR 


In the hinterland of China, where wheeled vehicles are unknown 
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to see in some book the statement that 
there is in China a mountain, called the 
Mountain of the Moutan, covered with 
a certain much-desired wild peony. An 
Arboretum explorer, Mr. William Purdom, 
was told to find that mountain. He 
found it. No American or European had 
ever before seen that peony growing wild. 
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become much 
refer to it as 


has 
weakened. Gardeners 
“miffy,” difficult to grow with success. 
Therefore Professor Sargent commissioned 
an explorer to bring the seeds of this 
wild plant to America for the rejuvenation 


its constitution 


of the cultivated varieties. The Chinese 
every year raise and sell millions of 
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THE FIRST OF THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM EXPEDITIONS TO CHINA 


In charge of Mr. E. H. Wilson, aboard the Harvard 


It is one of the most beautiful flowering 
plants in the world. The cultivated 
variety is the most popular of the Chinese 
cultivated plants. Indeed, it is not un- 
likely that it has been grown by the 
Chinese for two thousand years. Europeans 
came to know it a century and a quarter 
ago, but after these years of cultivation 





peonies — little plants of one flower — 
but they have not reénforced the culti- 
vated variety with the wild. That was 
left for the tree-garden of America to do. 
The prospects for the success of the 
undertaking are excellent. 

The tree from which came the material 
for the building of Solomon’s Temple 
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was said for many years to be not hardy 
in the Northern States. It had been 
brought to western Europe from Syria, 
and for two hundred years it had flour- 
ished in England. But all attempts to 
grow this fine tree in New England had 
failed. However, on the mountains of 
Cilicia, in Asia Minor —a region much 
colder than the Lebanon of Syria —the 
cedar of Lebanon also thrives..- Recalling 
this fact, the Arboretum engaged’-a man 
in Smyrna to make a journey to these 














COOLIES WITH BRICK TEA FOR TIBET 


One man’s load is 317 pounds; the other’s is 298 pounds 


mountains for the seeds of this tree. The 
resulting seedlings are now ten feet high 
in the tree-museum, where they have 
survived the rigors of six winters and seem 
perfectly hardy. If these cedars of Leb- 
anon continue to prosper, they alone will 
be worth all the labor and money which 
the Arboretum has cost in the quarter- 
century of its existence. 

The Arboretum’s explorer, Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, goes frequently into the hinter- 
land of China, among the high mountain- 
ranges separated by narrow valleys, each 
of which displays plants that are peculiar 
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“THE GATE TO TIBET” 


Just outside Tachien-lu 
to itself —-the richest field that exists 
of trees and shrubs likely to be hardy 
in the northern United States. In that 








THE TOWN OF TACHIEN-LU 









In this village, at the foot of the great mountains, the 
collector spent many months 
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THE ONE HARDY RUBBER-TREE 
IN THE WORLD 


Is now thriving in the Arboretum 





country there are enormous areas covered 
with primeval forests which the white 
man’s foot has never trod. Lofty peaks, 
whose white summits still challenge the 
daring of the pioneer climber, abound 
in those regions, as well as savage gorges 
in which nature has written in indelible 
characters the story of the youth of the 
globe. Through gloomy chasms there 


THE LACQUER OR VARNISH-TREE 
FROM CENTRAL CHINA 


Now growing near Boston 








THE TREE FOR THE CULTURE OF 
WHITE WAX 


With a basket of the wax beneath 


rush the great rivers which carry to the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans the snows that 
melt on the roof of the world. 

Mr. Wilson had been in China before 
he began to travel for the Arboretum. 
He was there during the Boxer rebellion, 
and, having understood and kept faith 
with the natives who worked for him, 
he had no difficulty, even during those 

















THE WOOD-OIL TREE 


The oil is probably the best known and is 


A CHINESE SASSAFRAS 
Mr. Wilson’s discovery of this tree was of 


A CHINESE DOGWOOD 


This flowering tree, discovered in western 


one of the important products of China. The great interest because it had been known China, now bears the explorer’s name, and is 


tree will be hardy in the United States 





only in one species in North America 


growing in the Arnold Arboretum 
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A YANGTZE PISTACHIO THE CHINESE 
A Chinese variety 80 feet high, on which 
the edible pistachio may be grafted in this _ this 


country 


tree it was 


he reached 
the Yangtze 


troublesome times. When 
Ichang, 1,000 miles up 


River, on the first of his expeditions for 
the Harvard institution, and purchased 
and fitted up his Chinese boat, he found 


all the men who had been with him on 
earlier trips ready to join him again. 
They made two trips, one of eighteen 
days and the other of six weeks, over and 


HORSE-CHESTNUT 
Previous to Mr. Wilson’s discovery of 
entirely unknown in 
Europe and America 


THE YELLOW-WOOD TREE 
It exists in a single species in America, 
but the Chinese species will be introduced 
through the Arboretum 


beyond the watershed between the 
Yangtze and the Han Rivers, as the 
preliminary trial journeys for the plunge 
into the far inland of the Chinese Empire. 

Ichang is at the entrance to the gorges 
of the upper Yangtze. The junks are 
hauled through them by small armies of 
trackers, and the smooth grooves —- worn 
deep into the jagged summits of numberless 








THE CHINESE ARBOR-VIT& 
This species of Thuye, introduced by 
explorer Wilson, is a beautiful addition to 
Anerican shrubbery 


THE FUNEREAL CYPRESS 
This, one of the most beautiful of conifers, 
is found near Chinese graves; it will grow 
well in the Southern States 





CHINESE FIR-TREES 
These great trees (120 feet high and 18 
feet girth) grow at an altitude of 10,000 
feet in west China 

















MR. E. H WILSON, BOTANICAL EXPLORER FOR THE 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


A recent cablegram announces his recovery from serious injuries 
sustained in an avalanche 


crags by the ropes pulled by scores of 
generations of the trackers of the past — 
suggest how human muscle for centuries 
has matched itself against the terrific 
forces of nature. Sometimes a junk will 
make but two hundred yards in a half-day. 

Up the river went the party of tree- 
hunters, covering 800 miles in record 
time. They were often plunging through 
wild rapids and dangerous currents. 
Frequently they had to bail their boat, 
and occasionally the bottom had to be 
patched where jagged rocks had poked 
their serrated edges through it. 

Their boat was coated over with that 
universal substitute for paint in China, 
wood-oil. The wood-oil tree is now grow- 
ing in the Arboretum and presents most 
interesting commercial possibilities. It 
will be hardy in the middle Southern 
States, and perhaps in New England. 
The oil derived from this tree is one of 
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the most important commercial product 
of China, and has been imported int: 
the United States and into Europe it 
large and increasing quantities durin 
the last ten years. For some time i 
was brought to London by certain Englis! 
firms who surrounded with mystery th 
source of their supply. Excellent autho 
ities insist that it is the best oil known 
far superior to linseed oil. The junk. 
of the great Chinese rivers are covered 
with it, and they glisten like mirrors in the 
sun; the oil makes them impermeable to 
water and resistant to swift currents. 

The Chinese extract the oil from the 
seeds by rude wooden presses with wedges. 
The tree is cultivated extensively and 
yields a green fruit about the size of an 
apple. The oil for which it is most prized 
is used also, by the Chinese and by the 
Japanese, in lacquer-work and for many 
other purposes. (The Arboretum has made 
the fortune of many gardeners, and even 
merchants may find it worth while to 
turn their attention to it.) 

















































MR. JACKSON DAWSON, THE ARBORETUM GARDENER 


With a pine forest in each hand 
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Kiating, in western China, next became 
the headquarters of the collectors, whence 
a trip of nearly four months was made 
through a region never before visited 
upon such an errand as theirs. 

As curious and ingenious an industry 
as the world knows came under their 
observation at Kiating. This is the white- 
wax enterprise. The Chinese get the 
wax by allowing an insect to puncture 
the young branches of an ash tree. These 
insects are bred with care in districts 
remote from those in which the wax is 
produced and on trees which are planted 
for the purpose. During the month of 
April the cocoons are carried by trains 
of porters, who travel only at night so 
that the heat of the sun may not cause 
premature hatching. Formerly there 


were aS Many as 10,000 porters engaged 
in this carrying duty. 

When the porters deliver their loads, the 
cocoons are placed on the young shoots 
of ash trees planted along the borders 
of canals and irrigating ditches and kept 
down by careful cutting to a height of 


six or seven feet. At the end of a few 
days the insects begin to appear and to 
spread over the branches, which are 
covered gradually with a white, waxy 
substance. Toward the end of August 
the encrusted branches are cut off and 
boiled in water, and the wax rises to the 
surface. It is then melted, poured into 
deep pans, and allowed to harden, when 
it is ready for shipment. It is used to 
cover candies, to coat pills, and to give 
a glossy surface to paper and many other 
articles. 

From Kiating the explorers descended 
the Min Valley and crossed into the 
territory of a semi-independent tribe, 
whose chief proved very amiable and 
whose country was unknown botanically. 
Next came a journey of several weeks to 
Tachien-lu. Of this journey the leader 
says: 

A more difficult trip it is hard to imagine. 
We crossed through passes of 10,000, 14,650, 
and 15,200 feet respectively. The scenery 
is wild and entrancing. Here and there we 
had to hew a path. How we managed to 
wade certain wild torrents will always be a 
mystery. One night we slept out in the 
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forest under an impervious shelter of spruce 
boughs. 


The forests and ravines of Mount 
Omi, teeming with mystery and marvel, 
were visited; and the famous Mount 
Wa-wu, never ascended by a foreigner 
before, was climbed. The region abounds 
with legends, tales that carry the story 
of these mountains far back into the dim 
mists where the threads of history are 
tangled together with the knots of myth. 

Just outside Tachien-lu, where the 
explorer was now making his headquarters, 
is the stone bridge which is called ‘‘the 
gate to Tibet.”” Tachien-lu is a narrow 
little city which had to conform its shape 
to the contour of the mountains which 
shut itin. There is hardly a foot of level 
ground within the walls. It is the great 
emporium of trade between China and 
Tibet where the Chinese exchange tea 
for musk and gold-dust. Many red- 
frocked lamas are to be seen about the 
city, most of whom live in large lamasaries 
outside the walls. On the flat roofs of 
the houses flutter innumerable prayer- 
flags, giving to the winds the universal 
Tibetan hymn of praise. 

This is the city of the tea-coolies, the 
porters who plod through their three- 
week journeys with piles of brick tea on 
their backs. An unburdened traveler 
makes their twenty-one-day tramp in 
one-third the time. The tea is piled on a 
wooden framework curving forward over 
the heads of the porters, the number of 
packages or bricks in a load varying 
according to the quality of the tea. Along 
the roads in the neighborhood of this 
frontier city there are hundreds of coolies 
to be seen almost every day. And in 
spite of their toil their legs show no 
remarkable development. 

In this Tibetan borderland, where a 
letter required twelve weeks to reach 
him, the collector remained many months. 
At times he crossed the line and penetrated 
a little way into ‘‘the Forbidden Land.” 
It was at Tachien-lu that the news of the 
death of the Empress Dowager came to 
him, and many an ugly rumor with it. 
Strict mourning was proclaimed. White 
lanterns and scrolls were displayed in all 
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the streets. What the future might bring 
no one could guess. 

On the second expedition a very serious 
accident happened to Mr. Wilson. In 
searching for certain conifers not far from 
the frontier of Tibet — on his fourth trip 
to China and the second of his Arboretum 
expeditions — he was caught in a landslide 
while descending the lower reaches of the 
Min Valley. One leg was badly broken; 
both bones were fractured about a foot 
above the ankle; and he was otherwise 
injured. 

Crude splints were improvised and he 
was carried to Chengtu, spending two 
nights at Chinese inns on the way. A 
medical missionary set the bones; as 
more than sixty hours had elapsed since 
the accident, the leg had swollen greatly 
and the operation kept the patient under 
chloroform more than an hour. Blood 
poisoning had set in and for four weeks 
the leg was out of splints. Amputation 
was narrowly missed. It was only after 
four months that the collector was able 
to cable the director of the Arboretum 
that he was almost recovered. The suc- 
cess of the expedition was not jeopardized 
by this calamity, however. 

Of a region nearer the sea, in which he 
also journeyed, the Arboretum’s explorer 
wrote: 


It is a perfect terra incognita. It is simply 
a sea of mountains— white, razor-backed 
ridges and fantastic peaks separated by 
narrow valleys down which torrents dash. 
It is true that one might talk to another 
across these valleys, but were one to visit 
the other he would have to make a day’s 
journey. All the time we have been above 
5,000 feet, and our highest point was 11,000 
feet above sea-level. Practically there is 
no level ground here. One day for an hour 
we had a clear view to the east, north, and 
south over a radius of twenty miles, and not 
twenty square feet of level country was 
visible. 

This country has never been explored and 
the maps are all wrong. Save Henry (my 
companion) and myself, no foreigners have 
ever set foot there. It is a poverty-stricken 
country of ruined hamlets and deserted homes. 
The potato-disease came and the people 
had to migrate. Immemorial graves tell 
of their former habitation. For days to- 
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gether we saw no living soul. Formerly 
richly forested, there are now only patches 
of timber. The advent of the Irish potato 
is responsible for these conditions. The 
people discovered that this crop could be 
cultivated at higher altitudes than maize, 
and they cleared the country by fire to make 
room for it. 


No expert can estimate the ultimate 
profits to the United States and Europe 
which may be expected to accrue from 
this long and difficult series of journeys 
—profits botanical, scientific, commer- 
cial, and esthetic. The display of rhodo- 
dendrons every year at Holm Léa (the 
home of Professor Sargent) is famous. 
Yet that display isamade up of the hybrids 
and varieties of a single species. But in 
China the Arboretum’s explorer  suc- 
ceeded in collecting no less than sixty 
species of rhododendrons, all of which 
he brought to Boston, and many of 
which had never been heard of by the 
man who is considered the rhododendron 
authority of the country. 

The lacquer-tree (the Rhus vernificera) 
has been growing for some time in the 
Arboretum. It is the acrid, poisonous 
juice of this tree which furnishes the black 
varnish used in China and Japan in the 
manufacture of lacquer. The natives nail 
strips of wood to the trunk to enable 
them to incise it and collect the varnish 
without their feet coming in contact with 
the dangerous sap. This is really a Chi- 
nese tree but it was introduced long ago 
into “the Island Kingdom,” where it has 
been cultivated for at least 1,200 years. 
It is perfectly hardy in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Wilson’s expedition brought back 
the Chinese pistachio, which may perhaps 
turn out to be a good tock on which tu 
graft the best varieties of edible pistachio- 
nuts. This pistachio is likely to make a 
fine addition to the ornamental street- 
trees in the United States, and the Japan- 
ese yew may become as familiar and 
beautiful in the scenery of New England 
as is the English tree in the scenery of the 
old country. The expedition brought back 
for the Souththestately Cypressus funebris, 
which in China is often seen standing over 
graves or planted by wayside shrines. 

Hundreds of trees and shrubs might be 
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named, all of them important, which were 
the spoils of this remarkable expedition. 
There are the white pine of western China 
(which is perfectly hardy in eastern Massa- 
chusetts and should be a useful and orna- 
mental tree), the Chinese hemlock, the 
Chinese horse-chestnut, a fine species 
of alder found in the Chentu plain, a good 
cornel or dogwood, several new bladder-nut 
trees, a collection of very rare magnolias 
(including six or seven new species), and 
the so-called English walnut (which really 
is not English at all but Asiatic), of which 
the explorer sent over a number of varie- 
ties, from which it is hoped there may be 
grown a hardy nut. 

Very few of the trees collected by this 
expedition can be named which do not 
involve, directly or indirectly, commercial 
possibilities, and this without reference 
to their value from the viewpoint of the 
landscape gardener. 

The expedition failed in one thing, 
but that failure was not the fault of the 
expedition. Upon the high mountains 
which form the eastern rim of the Tibetan 
plateau there is probably the greatest 
collection of species of spruce trees in 
the world, more varieties growing there 
than in all the remaining regions of the 
globe — but the collector found that 
these trees were not bearing seeds at the 
time of his visit. It was for the express 
purpose of collecting seeds from this 
group of trees that Mr. Wilson started 
once more for western China, upon the 
second expedition for the Arboretum, the 
trip in which he sustained his recent 
accident. He has found the conifers now, 
fruiting most freely, “young and old, 
great and small, simply laden with cones 
—a wonderful sight.” 

For twenty years the Arnold Arboretum 
has been perhaps the most active agency 
in the world for the introduction of new 
trees and shrubs that may prove hardy 
in the United States and Europe. This 
combination of scientific station and park 
is coming clearly into sight of the realiza- 
tion of the dream of its director — that, 
through its living specimens, its library, 
and its herbarium, it shall become so 
complete a museum of trees and shrubs 
and so perfectly equipped a place for 
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their scientific study that students will 
have to come to it from all parts of the 
world. a 

Trees from Turkestan, India, China, 
Tibet, and Japan are intermingled in 
the beautiful landscapes of the Arboretum 
with trees from Alberta, the Yukon, 
Colorado, California, and other distant 
states, and with those which are native 
to Massachusetts. Here stands a fine 
oak which Professor Sargent brought in 
his trunk from Japan in 1892. That 
bed of Chinese clematis is from the border 
of Tibet; never was it cultivated any- 
where before. This most beautiful creep- 
ing rose (the Rosa wichuraiana), which is 
now a favorite flower all over the country, 
was found in a Berlin nursery in 1887 as 
‘an obscure wild rose.’ By way of the 
Arboretum it became one of the most 
splendid floral ‘‘strikes’”’ of recent times. 
Clambering over rocks and _ ledges, it 
looks like the waves of the sea dashing 
into foam upon a bold bluff. Covering 
the ground, its thick and glossy foliage 
is hidden largely by the great sprays of 
single white blossoms with golden hearts 
which it bears and which are as fragrant 
as they are beautiful. 

The earlier exploratory work of the 
Arboretum was done chiefly in North 
America. Thus the institution was able 
to introduce into general cultivation a 


large number of American trees and 
shrubs which thirty years ago were 


entirely unknown as cultivated plants 
or were extremely rare in cultivation. 
Professor Sargent himself has probably 
traveled more widely in North America 
than any other man — a strong statement, 
but one which is quite within the bounds 
of reason. He began his explorations 
in 1878 and has been traveling ever since. 
Within forty-eight hours from Boston 
he will set a fellow-traveler down in a 
place where traveling is as disagreeable 
as anywhere in the world. All but a 
few North American trees he _ has 
seen growing in their native haunts. 
Through the study of the forests of the 
United States, which he made in con- 
nection with the tenth census, there was 
laid the foundation of the present national 
policy of intelligent forestry management 
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and establishment of National Forest 
Reserves. There is a place in Arkansas 
on the Red River where, in the opinion 
of Professor Sargent, there are more 
species of trees growing together in a 
limited area than anywhere else in the 
world, unless it be in the tropics. 

Through the various publications on 
the trees and shrubs of this continent 
which have been prepared at the Arbore- 
tum, the trees of North America are now 
better known than those of any other 
continent. There is still a vast amount 
of work to do, however, before the shrubs 
can be as well understood as are the trees. 
It was as a result of his explorations that 
Professor Sargent published his “Silva 
of North America,” in fourteen massive 
volumes, a work recognized as the most 
notable botanical production of America. 

The Arboretum has made American 
trees popular. Before its foundation 
American gardens were ornamented mainly 
with plants of European origin. Less 
than forty years ago one could not 
have purchased a hundred oaks in all 
the American nurseries. ‘These oaks are 
among the trees which have been introduced 
into public favor by the Arboretum. 

The Arnold Arboretum is the _ tree- 
museum of Harvard University, and at 
one and the same time it is a portion of 


' the park system of the city of Boston. 


Its trees and shrubs are set out in botanical 


sequence but without the formal effect 


produced by geometrical designs and 
measured spaces. The whole impression 
is of nature rather than of art, yet the 
expert’s sharp eye notes at once the 
maintenance of a strict scientific order. 

The attempt is made to obtain and 
display in this garden every tree and shrub 
in the world that will grow in eastern 
Massachusetts, that is hardy in the climate 
of the city of Boston. Merely to list 
the vast number of species and varieties 
growing in these acres would make a long 
column of names, running through the 
alphabet from ailantus to yew. 

And here let it be said that the Arbore- 
tum owes much to its really great gar- 
dener, Mr. Jack Dawson. “If Dawson 
had not been so successful in raising the 
seed which Wilson collected,’ remarked 
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Prof. Sargent one day, “ Wilson’s efforts 
would have been of little avail.” 

Within a few months the director of 
the Royal Gardens at Kew has sent a 
representative across the Atlantic to study 
the Arboretum with a view to the enrich- 
ment of the English institution. This 
visitor, of course an expert, has been pro- 
fuse in his praises of the museum. Of 
the features which most attracted him, 
one was Hemlock Hill, named from the 
remnant of the primeval forests of New 
England that covers its summit. The 
hill is steep, almost precipitous on one 
side, walling a valley which is very like 
a gorge, and crowned with the hemlocks 
which were a century old when the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth. It is a re- 
markable survival, that of these giant 
hemlocks— one has a girth of nine feet 
— within the limits of a great city. The 
ground of the Arboretum is covered in 
general — not as at Kew with lawns and 
grass — but with a native undergrowth 
of various plants, a growth which is 
beautiful and very favorable to tree- 
culture, as it keeps the earth shaded and 
cool and aids the ground to retain moisture. 

One of the great facts about the Arbore- 
tum is that the tree-work that is’ done 
there is done “for good and all.’ The 
institution will stay where it is. A 
library or an art museum can move, but 
a tree-garden is not grown in a day, nor 
can it duplicate itself upon a new site 
in a year or in fifty years. Kew is famous, 
but it is limited for room, and in time the 
growth of the city of London will make 
removal necessary. The Arboretum will 
stay where it is, for the city holds the 
property and the University conducts the 
extraordinary work of the museum, leasing 
the grounds from the city for 1,000 years 
at the nominal fee of one dollar a year, 
while the people of Massachusetts and of 
the world use them as a public park. 

Another fact is (to paraphrase the words 
of the expert sent over from Kew) that: 
in the director, Professor Sargent, there 
is found the very rare combination of 
great scientific attainments, keen per- 
ception of landscape beauty, and the 
business faculty, which makes possible this 
museum of living trees and shrubs. 
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BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


damvast 31, 1910, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mancm 14, 1910. 


Read twice and referred to the Committee op Military Affairs (yee co Military ae tote 


AN ACT 


Por the relief of Platoff Bush. 


A BILL 


the relief of Bartholomew Cronin. 


? Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent nucted by the Senate and House of Representa 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled. United States of America in Congress assembled, 
3 That in the adyninistration of the pension laws and the Jaws administration of the pension lawe tbe suthori- 
4 governing the Nationa} Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- snuary eighteenth, eightee> bundred and sixty- 
5 diers, any branch thereof, Plato Bush sball hereafter 


6 be held and considered to lave been bonorably discharged Eighty-secoud New York Infantry Volunteer, 
7 from the military service of the United States as a private of ¢ service shal} be beld and considered as an bom 
8 


Company I, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, on age frow his eervice with thet command. 
9 the twenty-sixth day of June, eighteen bundred and sixty- 
10 four: Provide, That no pension shall accrue prior to the 
1) possage of this Act 
Passed the House of Representatives March 11, 1910 
A. McDOWELL 
Clerk 


Attest: 





York, mtroduced the following bill, which was referred to 
printed. 


ting Bartholomew Cronin, late firet lieutenant 


Calendar No. 331. 
H. R. 20180. 


(Report No. $20.} 


EH. R. 2828. 





B HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Maace 19, 1908 


Sduced the following bill; which was referred to the Cam 
{eo Military A@sire and ordered to be printed 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATER 
Prony ats PB 10910. 
ed referred (o the Comattioe om Militery \ffeim 
Mascu 3, 1910. 
ted by Mr. Warns, without « 


AN ACT 


Gor the relief of Patrick Shields. 


nacted by the Senate and House of Kepreseise 


ren doen, 


A BILL 


‘or the relief of Willian Martinson. 
enacted by the’Senate and House of Representa 


United States of America in Congress assembled, United States of America in Cor 
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Weevetary of War be, ani‘ he to Rerehy, eothorised administration of the pension laws and the laws 
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ete Sey eee (oe ery eee he National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sob 


artinson, late of Company (th Regimen ; 
(artianon, tate of Company ©, Twelfth Regiment y branch thereof, Patrick Shields, now a resident 





Junteer Cavalry, to as to show him honorably di» 
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\bly discharged from the military se 
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SIXTH ARTICLE 


“CORRECTING” 


RECORDS 


OF THE 


DISHONORABLY DISCHARGED 


HOW CONGRESS IS REWRITING THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT STRUGGLE AND ADMITTING 
DESERTERS, EMBEZZLERS, MURDERERS, AND COWARDS 
TO THE RANKS OF HEROES 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


N THE twenty-third day of March, 

1910, there took its place on 

the statute-books of the United 

States a law according to which it was 

“enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled,” 


That in the administration of the pension 
laws John Oates shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States 
as private of Company D, Fourteenth Regi- 





ment, United States Infantry, on the twenty- 
first day of September, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four. 


The fact is that on the twenty-first day 
of September, 1864, John Oates, private 
in Company D, Fourteenth Regiment, 
United States Infantry, was not honorably 
discharged from the military service of 
the United States, but was'— received at 
the headquarters of his regiment ‘from 
confinement” on the Dry Tortugas, where, 
indelibly marked on the left hip with a 
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letter D one inch and a half long and wear- 
ing a twenty-five pound ball attached 
by a chain to his left leg, he had served 
for a year and a half the sentence of a 
deserter; on that day, furthermore, in 
accordance with the further sentence of 
the court-martial which had convicted him, 
his head was shaved and he was drummed 
out of camp. 





Private Calendar No. 195. 
6lisr CONGRESS, S. 86 4. 


2p Session. 
[Report No. 560.] 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fesrvary 15, 1910. 
Referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Fesrvary 25, 1910. 


Reported with amendments, committed to the Committee of the Whole House, 
and ordered to be printed. 


{Strike out all after the enacting clause’ and insert the part printed tn Italics.) 


AN ACT 


To correct the military record of John Oates. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


-— 


tives of the United States of Amerwa m Congress assembled, 
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That in the administration of the pension laws John Oates 


— 
to 


shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 


13 discharged from the military service of the United States as 











Congressional “Relief” for a Deserter who was 
drummed out of camp 


The form of Act passed “‘for the relief 
of John Oates” is a favorite one with 
Senators and Congressmen seeking to 
“correct,” in the light of testimony 


offered half a century after the event, 
the records of unfortunate veterans suffer- 
ing under the uninformed, inaccurate, 
and unjust verdict of their contemporaries. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


The original Bill in Private Oates’s case 
enacted: 


That the Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized to review the military record and revoke 
the order of dismissal by general courts- 
martial of John Oates, late a private in Com- 
pany D, Fourteenth Regiment United States 
Infantry, and issue to him an_ honorable 
discharge as of September twenty-first, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-four. 


Many Acts framed in the old form of 
words have passed by Congress, but it 
is now perceived that the case can be 
met in a much happier manner. It is 
a good rule not to repeat a libel when 
apologizing for it, and the new wording 
which has been adopted by the Sixty- 
first Congress has the merit of enacting 
the removal of a disgrace without putting 
it again on the record while in the very 
act of removing it. Thus future _his- 
torians who read the enactment of Con- 
gress that John Oates ‘“‘shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged”’ on the twenty-first 
of September, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, will not dream that this Congres- 
sional grace was extended in order to oblit- 
erate, expunge, and annihilate the historic 
delusion that on that day a branded desert- 
er with shaven head was drummed out of 
the service. 


On March 15, 1910, it became a law 
of the United States: 


That in the administration of the pension 
laws and the laws governing the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or 
any branch thereof, Patrick Shields, now a 
resident of New York, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United 
States as a first sergeant of Company B, Sixty- 
second Regiment New York Veteran Volun- 
teer Infantry, on the fourteenth day of 
January, eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 


Except for this enactment, history 
would still recall that on the fourteenth 
day of January, 1865, Sergeant Patrick 
Shields was released from prison, to which 
he had been committed by a court-martial 


for abusing and striking the captain of 


his company, and given, not an honorable, 
but a dishonorable, discharge. 
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On March 26, 1910, the President 
approved an Act of Congress and it be- 
came a Law — 

That in the administration of the pension 
laws and the laws governing the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or 
any branch thereof, Maramon A. Martin shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military ser- 
vice of the United States as a private of Com- 
pany A, Sixth Regiment, West Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, on the thirteenth day of 
August, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 


Until this law took its place among the 
Federal statutes, it was Private Martin’s 
record that on August 13, 1864, he was, 
not honorably, but dishonorably, dis- 
charged from the service, on being released 
from the military prison at Wheeling, 
W. Va., where, with a twenty-four pound 
ball attached to his leg, he had been 
serving sentence for disobedience of orders, 
conduct to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline, and offering vio- 
Jence against his superior officer. 

The evidence at the court-martial was 
that Martin got drunk and resisted arrest 
by his captain, pulling his revolver and 
wounding the officer in the hand. 


Platoff Bush, once a private of Company 
A, First Indiana Cavalry, on the third 
day of August, 1863, while in Washington, 
got into a fight with Private Abraham 
Shank, of Company K, First Maryland 
Cavalry, at the corner of Thirteenth and 
FE streets. Whatever may have been 
Mr. Bush’s merits as a soldier, in personal 
combat it seems that he relied less upon 
his pugilistic ability than on his skill in 
throwing bricks. His aim was_ good, 
for Shank died from injuries inflicted by 
the bricks. The victor was court- 
martialed, convicted of manslaughter, and 
sentenced to be confined at hard labor 
for the term of two years. Bush served 
his term in. the Albany penitentiary. 

A few years ago Platoff Bush turned 
up at Tulsa, Okla. He continues to 
reside there, so far as I know. At all 
events, a number of the good people of 
Tulsa — including the mayor, an ex-mayor, 
the president of a bank, the vice-presidents 
of three banks, and some twenty members 
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of the Grand Army Post — have united 
in a petition to the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives 
to “correct”? Mr. Bush’s record, and to 
direct the Secretary of War to issue to 
him an honorable discharge. The peti- 
tioners say: ‘‘We have known him as a 
peaceable citizen for some time, and many 
of us have known him personally for 
several years as a good citizen, and now 
he is growing feeble.” A Member of 
Congress from Oklahoma, Charles E. 
Creager, prepared a Bill to “correct”’ 
history in the particular desired; the House 
Committee on Military Affairs has recom- 
mended that the Bill be passed, and it 
has in fact been passed by the House. 
Up to the moment of writing, it has not 
come before the Senate. 

When this Act becomes a law (unless 
this publication of the facts should defeat 
it), the name of the homicide Bush will 
take its place on the pension rolls along 
with the name of Thomas J. Moran, a 
soldier of the Mexican War, who, during 
a'drunken brawl, shot and killed apeaceable 
Mexican. He was court-martialed, found 
guilty, imprisoned, and dishonorably dis- 
charged. Fifty-five years later (in 1903) 
Congress passed a Special Act correcting 
the military record of this man and 
granting him an honorable discharge. 
The Commissioner of Pensions (Ware) 
refused to recognize this law, but was 
overruled by the Assistant-Secretary of 
the Interior, and Moran’s name was 
added to the pension roll. This will be 
the only case mentioned in the present 
article of date back of the last year, and it 
is mentioned only for the purpose of giving 
credit to a Commissioner who at least 
expostulated against such a falsification 
of history as would issue honorable dis- 
charges and grant pensions to murderers. 


James Ovens, late of Company E, 
Seventy-third Regiment, New York 
Volunteer Infantry, is shown on the 
records of the War Department to have 
deserted his regiment April 20, 1863. 
A Law just passed (Private No. 63, ap- 
proved by the President, May 9, 1910) 
enacts, nevertheless, that James Ovens 
shall hereafter be held and considered 
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to have been honorably discharged on 
the twentieth day of April, 1863. 
This is Ovens’s account of his desertion: 


I left the camp without leave and went to 
Alexandria (Virginia), where, making the 
acquaintance of two sailors belonging to a 
brig at the foot of King Street, I was invited 
to take several drinks of whisky. I was 
unaccustomed to that, and soon I was unfit 
to return to camp. At the request of the 
sailors, I went aboard the vessel and went to 
sleep in the forecastle. I expected to go 
back to camp in the morning, but during the 
night unexpectedly the brig cast loose, and 
when I awakened in the morning was away 
down the Potomac, bound for Philadelphia. 

Arriving at Philadelphia and being then 
but a few hours from New York City, I was 
tempted to continue home. I had _ been 
married about a month before I went to war, 
and on my return home I found my wife 
suffering from consumption, her father having 
a large family and being only a mechanic 
and unable to give her the necessary medical 
attendance. It was the choice with me to 
desert her or desert the army. 


Whether one approve or disapprove 
of Ovens’s choice, it was not one which 
entitled him to an honorable discharge 
and a pension from the United States 
Government. But there is no evidence 
whatever, beyond his own affidavit, of 
the truth of his statement. 


William Doherty served less than two 
months as a private of Company B, 
Fourteenth New York State Militia, be- 
fore his desertion July 24, 1861. He had 
enlisted for three years or for the war. A 
year after his desertion, a man named 
William Thompson was mustered in as a 
private in Company A, One hundred 
and sixty-third New York Volunteer 
Infantry. Thompson served his enlistment 
and was mustered out in June 29, 1865, 
under the name of William Doherty. 
Records like this stand by the thousand 
upon the rolls of the War Department, 
the individuals figuring in them being 
generally denominated “‘bounty-jumpers.”’ 
The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, however, recommends that Doherty 
shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States 
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on the date when he absconded from his 
company at Upton Hill, Va. [H. R. 
21,646] 


Against the name of William C. Rich, 
of Company M, Eleventh [Illinois Regi- 
ment Volunteer Cavalry, there stands 
on the records of the War Department, 
under date of April 20, 1864, the charge 
“deserter.” Mr. Rich, making affidavit 
that while absent on furlough he had been 
injured by a runaway horse and was 
unable to return to the army, has per- 
suaded the House of Representatives to 
pass an Act (H. R. 19,747, passed March 
11th last) requiring that he shall hereafter 
held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged from the service on the 
date on which he failed to return to it. 


James Donovan deserted from Battery 
E, First United States Artillery, October 
17, 1864. He was apprehended Novem- 
ber 20th, but deserted again July 25, 
1865. Thirteen years later he surrend- 
ered himself, and was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment on Governor’s Is- 
land, but was pardoned and set free with 
a dishonorable discharge. A_ Bill (H. 
R. 26,018) has been favorably reported 
to give this man, who twice deserted the 
service, an honorable discharge from it. 

Yet there are those who innocently 
suppose that any man against whose 
name in the War Department’s records 
there was placed in the country’s hour of 
danger the word “ Deserter,” would be 
forever barred from a pension! 


On December g, 1910, there passed the 
House of Representatives an Act for the 
Relief of Horace P. Rugg, requiring: 


That Horace P. Rugg, who was formerly 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Fifty-ninth Regi- 
ment, New York Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been dis- 
charged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as lieutenant-colonel 
of said regiment on the seventeenth day of 
November, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 


Up to the re-assembling of Congress 
on January 5, 1911, this measure had not 
received the approval of the Senate, 
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are known to be backing it. 

Inasmuch, then, as the facts of history 
in this case have not yet been arbitrarily 
obliterated by action of the American 
Congress, it is still allowable to say that 
on the seventeenth day: of November, 
1864, Lieutenant-Colonel Horace P. Rugg, 
of the Fifty-ninth'Regiment, New York V ‘ol 
unteer Infantry was not discharged hon- 
orably, but was discharged dishonorably 
from the military service of the United 
States. And this was by virtue of the 
findings and sentence of a court-martial, 
by which he was found guilty of disobedi- 
ence of orders and neglect of duty. 

The specifications were that the said 
Lieutenant-Colonel Horace P. Rugg 
(while in command of the First Brigade 
of the Second Division of the Second 
Army Corps), when ordered by Briga- 
dier-General Egan, then commanding the 
division, to form line of battle with his 
brigade upon the road leading past Dab- 
ney’s Mills (Virginia) so as to cover said 
Mills, refused and failed to do so; that 
when ordered by Brigadier-General Egan, 
commanding the division, to throw out 
a strong picket-force on the road leading 
to the right near Dabney’s Mills, he failed 
to do so. This at or near Dabney’s 
Mills, Virginia, on or about the 27th of 
October, 1864. That Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rugg did leave on the front of the 
line of battle of his brigade a portion 
of the troops of his command (consisting 
of some ninety line-men and several com- 
missioned officers of the Seventh Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry), and did neglect to 
withdraw the aforesaid troops when he 
was ordered to withdraw ‘his command 
from the field, leaving them liable to cap- 
ture by a superior force of the enemy; 


that Lieutenant-Colonel Rugg, having 
received an order from Major-General 
s. & Hancock, commanding Second 


Army C orps, to “advance his brigade and 


attack the enemy then in his front,” 
did fail to do so. This on the 27th 
day of October, 1864, at or near the 
Burgess house on the Boydton Plank 
Road in the state of Virginia. 

On these charges and _ specifications 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rugg was found 
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though influential members of that body 





guilty; the sentence was “to be dis 
the service of the United States.” 
dier-General Nelson A. Miles was p 
dent of the court-martial. The proce 
ings, findings, and sentence were approv 
by Major-General Meade. 
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61st CONGRESS, 
__ 3p > SESSION. — 


~ H. R. 26722. 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Decemser 12, 1910. 


Read twice and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





AN ACT 


For the relief of Horace P. Rugg. 


1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


to 


tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
3 That in the administration of any of the laws conferring 


4 rights, privileges, or benefits upon persons who have been 


discharged honorably from the military service of the United 


6 States Horace P Rugg, who was formerly lieutenant-colonel 


of the Fifty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
8 shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- 
9 - charged honorably from the military service of the United 
10 States as lieutenant-colonel of said regiment on the seven- 
11 teenth day of November, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. * 


Passed the House of Representatives December 9, 1910. 











Attest: A. McDOWELL, 
Clerk. 
“Relief” for officer who was court-martialed and 


dismissed the service 

Oakley, late lieutenant Com- 
pany D, 120th New York Volunteer 
Infantry, was twice tried and convicted 
by court-martial: the first found him 
guilty of disobedience of orders and 
contempt and disrespect toward his com- 


Joseph S. 


manding officer, and sentenced him to 
be dismissed the service. The findings 


were . proved and promulgated in orders 
from the headquarters of the Army of 
the Potomac dated September 15, 1864, 
but in view of extenuating circumstances 
the sentence was commuted to suspension 
from rank and pay for three months. 
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Later, Lieutenant Oakley was tried by 
court-martial on charges of having fraud- 
ulently received money to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline; 
with conduct unbecoming an_ officer 
and a gentleman; with disobedience of 
orders, and with absence without leave. 
He was found guilty of the charges and 
was sentenced to be reduced to the rank 
of a private soldier, then to be dishonora- 
bly discharged the service, and to be con- 
fined in the penitentiary for the term of 
three years — the order promulgating the 
sentence to be published in a newspaper 
in the county in which he resided. The 
sentence of the court-martial was approved 
October 1oth, but on October 31st that 
part of the sentence directing Oakley’s con- 
finement in a penitentiary was remitted. 

As a matter of fact, Oakley’s shoulder- 
straps were stripped from his uniform, 
and he was dishonorably discharged the 
service as a private on October 10, 1864. 

That is to say, this is the fact so far 
as actual events determine facts in the 
military history of the United States. 
The legal fact is, and has been since May 
oth last (when a special Act, Private 
No. 64, was approved by the President), 
that Joseph S. Oakley is to be held and 
considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged as a first-lieutenant on the date 
mentioned. As originally introduced, the 
Bill directed the Secretary of War ‘“‘to 
so amend the records of the War Depart- 
ment as to set aside the findings of the 
court-martial” in this case and grant 
Oakley an honorable discharge. The 
more euphonic form recently favored by 
Congress was substituted for this crude 
language before Oakley’s Special Bill was 
made a Law. 


Horace D. Bennett, formerly _first- 
lieutenant of Company D, 105th New 
York State Volunteers, offered his resig- 
nation in September, 1862. His resigna- 
tion was forwarded through military chan- 
nels with the following indorsements: 


By the officer commanding the regiment 
(Captain Whiteside): ‘‘ Approved. Feeling as 
this officer does, he is of no use to the service.” 

By the Brigadier-General (Duryea): ‘ Re- 
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spectfully referred to General Ricketts. Does 
scarcely any duty; absent at all the fights; pay 
recommended to be forfeited; leaves the ranks 
without authority.” 

By General Ricketts, commanding the 
division: ‘‘ Approved and submitted.” 

By Gen. George G. Meade, command- 
ing First Army Corps: ‘‘The statement of 
General Duryea does not permit my approval 
of the acceptance of the resignation of this 
officer. I would recommend his being dropped 
from the rolls.” 

By Gen. George B. McClellan, command- 
ing Army of the Potomac: “ Respectfully 
forwarded to the Adjutant-General of the Army 
with the recommendation that the name of this 
officer be dropped from the rolls of the army.” 

By the Assistant Adjutant-General of the 
Army: “Respectfully submitted to the Secretary 
of War with the recommendation that this 
officer be dropped from the rolls of the army.” 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
Approved. 


Thereupon, on October 17, 1862, an 
order was issued by direction of the Presi- 
dent, separating Lieutenant Bennett from 
the military service of the United States. 

An Act (H. R. 21,882) is now pending 
in the Congress of the United States, re- 
quiring that Horace D. Bennett shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably on October 17, 
1862. The House Committee on Military 
Affairs has reported it favorably, the 
Senate Committee on Military Afiairs 
will make a favorable report, and the in- 
fluence which Representative Sereno 
Payne is exercising in its behalf is likely 
to make the Bill a Law before the session 
closes. 


William Martinson, a private of Company 
G, Eleventh Illinois Cavalry, while in 
Benton Barracks near St. Louis, in 1863, 
went out one day (it was the 17th of May). 
got drunk, and went up and down the 
streets insulting, assaulting, and shooting 
at peaceable citizens. He dragged a man 
named Dwight Durkee for several squares, 
with a revolver at his head, and he shot 
a Negro in the head. Martinson was 
court-martialed and sent for confinement 
to the military prison at Alton, Ill. He 
served two years, and was then sent under 
guard to join his regiment. Much con- 
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fusion surrounds the record of conflicting 
orders, but it appears that he never reached 
his regiment, or that when he did so his 
service was refused. However, the chief 
mustering officer of the state of Illinois 
gave him a discharge certificate on March 
28, 1866. The record against Martin- 
son’s name in the War Department is 
that the man was dishonorably discharged 
the service on June 8, 1865, under the 
operation of the sentence of the general 
court-martial, and that the act of the 
Illinois mustering officer was without 
authority and without effect. Neverthe- 
less, Martinson was given a pension by 
the Bureau, though later he was dropped 
from the rolls on the ground of his dis- 
honorable discharge. 

Now, however, the Congress of the 
United States, with the approval of the 
President, has by a Special Act (Private 
Law, No. 10, approved February 24, 1910) 
directed the Secretary of War to “‘cor- 
rect” the military record of William Mar- 
tinson ‘‘so as to show him honorably 
discharged from the service on the twenty- 
eighth day of March eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, without complications or 
reflection.” 


Demon S. Decker, first lieutenant of 
Company G, Fifty-sixth New York In- 
fantry, was by a general court-martial 
tried and found guilty of conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman, of 
disobedience of orders, and of disrespect 
toward his superior officer, and was sen- 
tenced to be dismissed the service. The 
proceedings, findings, and sentence in 
his case were approved and promulgated 
in orders dated April 3, 1864, on which 
day he was separated from the military 
service of the United States. Decker’s 
dishonorable dismissal was converted into 
an honorable discharge by Act of Con- 
gress approved June 17th last. (Private 
Law No. 102). 


James K. P. Wayman, coming down 
the Mississippi River from St. Louis to 
Neeley’s Landing, Mo., on December 30, 
1864, was involved in a raid on a store, 
which he broke into by violence, at the 
head of a crowd of soldiers, and looted. 
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He was found guilty by court-martial 
and sent to Fort Pickens for confinement. 
After the war he went to Nashville — 
where he now resides, a respected citizen. 
It has remained, however, for the Sixty- 
first Congress, forty-six years after the 
burglarizing of the store of the non-com- 
batant, to excuse it as a boyish prank and 
to change the record of dismissal regis- 
tered against the chief raider and issue 
him a certificate of honorable discharge. 
(Private Law No. go, approved June 9, 
IQIO). 


Francis E. Rosier, known during the 
Civil War as Francis Rodier, while serving 
as captain of Company A, Twelfth United 
States Colored Heavy Artillery, was by 
general court-martial found guilty of 
making a false muster and was cashiered. 
A Bill (H. R. 21, 613), favorably reported, 
will give Rosier the rights and privileges 
of a veteran officer honorably discharged 
from the service on the date on which, 
as a matter of mere historic fact, he was 
dishonorably dismissed from the service. 


On February 19, 1865, Major-General 
George H. Thomas summarily dismissed 
from the service Captain Charles Held, 
of Company G, Sixteenth Illinois Cavalry, 
“for abandoning his command in the face 
of the enemy.”’ A few months ago the 
House of Representatives passed a Bill 


(H. R. No. 24,683) granting Captain 
Charles Held an honorable discharge, 


as of date the nineteenth of February, 
1865. As yet the Senate has taken no 
action. 


Bartholomew Cronin, once a first-lieu- 
tenant of Company H, Eighty-second New 
York Infantry, was cashiered by sentence 
approved and promulgated in orders dated 
February 13, 1864. A previous court 
of inquiry had found Lieutenant Cronin 
guilty of grave offenses involving the 
death of another lieutenant. The findings 
of this court were later disapproved, and 
the second court reduced the charge to 
drunkenness when on duty. Cronin ap- 
pealed to President Lincoln to remove 
the disability against him. The Presi- 
dent’s response was to remove only so, 
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much of the disability as operated to 
prevent Cronin from  reénlisting. The 
Adjutant-General of the Army reports: 


The removal of that disability did not affect 
in any way the dismissal of the officer pur- 
suant to the duly confirmed sentence of the 
general court-martial or entitle him to an 
honorable discharge. 


It does not appear that Cronin ever did 
reénlist. 

The Sixty-first Congress, being wiser 
than President Lincoln, has now done, 
in 1910, what the Commander-in-Chief 
declined to do in 1864: It has enacted a 
Law (Private No. 158, approved June 25, 
1910) requiring that the authorization 
permitting Cronin to reénter the service 
“shall be held and considered as an hon- 
orable discharge’! So that Mr. Bartho- 
lomew Cronin need nevermore allow the 
blush of shame to mount to his cheeks 
from a recollection of the fact that he has 
a record of dismissal from the army on 
the ground of drunkenness on duty. 


The seventeen men above mentioned are 
living, and their cases have been dealt with 
by the present Congress, within the present 
year. It is not necessary to carry the 
list further; these instances will perhaps 
be sufficient to show what sort of thing 
Congress is about in this matter of recti- 
fying history by amending the mistakes 
made by mere contemporaries and eye- 
witnesses half a hundred years ago. 

It was, of course, impossible for the 
military authorities back in 1861-1865 
to have known that John Oates believed 
that he had a right to a furlough and that, 
giving himself one, he was merely pre- 
vented by circumstances beyond his con- 
trol from going back to the army. The 
court-martial that tried Platoff Bush on 
the spot could not have known that there 
were mitigating circumstances connected 
with his slaughter of a _fellow-soldier. 
The officers of his regiment had no means 
of judging whether Lieutenant Cronin 
was or was not intoxicated on duty, and 
had, therefore, no business to recommend 
his dismissal and rob him of a future pen- 
sion. These war-time judges could: not 
have listened to the accounts which James 
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Ovens, William Doherty, James Donovan, 
and William C. Rich now give of their 
desertions. A war-time court-martial 
could not have been in possession of all 
the facts when it withheld an hohorable 
discharge from a good Republican like 
Maramon A. Martin, just because he 
got drunk and shot his captain, or from 
an honest veteran like Patrick Shields, 
merely because he shot an officer who 
(he now proves by his own sworn state- 
ment) was more intoxicated than he was 
himself. General Egan, General Miles, 
Major-General Hancock, Major-General 
Meade, and Secretary Stanton could not 
have known that Colonel Rugg was a 
young man at the time of the battle of 
Boydton Plank Road and that therefore 
his refusal to obey the order to advance 
to the attack ought not to be held against 
him. The members of the court-martial 
that tried William Martinson for getting 
drunk and shooting citizens in the streets 
were not in a position to discriminate 
between intoxication and the natural 
exuberance of a young soldier’s spirits, 
and the judges who mistook the little 
lark in which James K. P. Wayman led 
his friends to the wrecking and looting 
of a store or two on the banks of the Miss- 
issippi could scarcely have had all the 
facts before them. There could have 
been no adequate sifting of the financial 
standing of Lieutenant Oakley until the 
Sixty-first Congress devoted itself to the 
reading of the victim’s own account, signed 
and sworn to. Neither were his contempo- 
raries in any position to judge whether 
Captain Rosier did or did not make a 
false muster. Forty-eight years after the 
incident, when most of the witnesses are 
dead, is naturally a better time in which 
to decide as to the soldierly character of 
Lieutenant Bennett or that of Captain 
Held than could have been the days of 
war itself, and civilian members of Con- 
gress sitting at Washington are better 
judges than were their superior officers in 
the field. 

The Committees of Congress have this 
further advantage over the courts-martial: 
they are not confused by listening to both 
sides of the question. The author of 
this article has read carefully all the papers 
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filed with the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in the cases above cited. 
They are not many; they consist, in each 
case, of a petition and sworn statement 
from the applicant, sometimes accom- 
panied by affidavits of his neighbors testi- 
fying to his reputation for veracity, and 
a transcript from the Adjutant-General’s 
Office of the record which it is desired to 
“correct.” The applicant’s statement is 
not investigated. His chances depend 
on his ability to tell a plausible and mov- 
ing story, and on the Congressman’s or 
Senator’s zeal in his behalf. Frequently 
these stories are pathetic in the extreme; 
sometimes they are so heroic that it is 
clear that the misjudged victim, instead 
of being contemptuously dismissed, should 
by rights have been given a medal of 
honor. Mr. Hull, the chairman, con- 
fesses that tears start unbidden to the eyes 
even of the hardened members of his 
Committee when they peruse some of 
these affidavits. This shows the advan- 


tage of hearing only one side of a case. 


‘ 


In most instances, the “relieving’’ and 
“correcting”? work of Congress consists 
of the removal of the charge of desertion 
standing against the soldier’s name on the 
records of the War Department, 

There exists indeed general legislation 
under which most deserters ought to be 
able, with the least possible amount of 
perjury, to “‘relieve’’ themselves of the 
stigma. On March 2, 1889, there was 
passed ‘“‘An Act for the Relief of Certain 
Volunteer and Regular Soldiers of the 
Late War and the War with Mexico” — 
relief from the charge of desertion. An 
investigation of the law reveals the cun- 
ningness of the hand that wrote it. It 
provides that the charge of desertion stand- 
ing on the records of the Adjutant-General 
of the United States Army against all 
those patriots who had been called away 
in haste before their terms of enlistment 
expired may be erased, if it can, thirty 
or forty years later, ‘‘be made to appear” 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War 
that they returned to their commands 
within a reasonable time; that they had 
absented themselves while suffering from 
Wounds, injuries, or disease contracted 
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in the line of duty; or that within four 
months they had reénlisted in the army 
or navy. 

The plea of the advocates of this law 
was that the Civil War saw many cases 
of desertion prompted by mistreatment 
of men by an officer, or of soldiers who, in 
all patriotism, preferred to serve with 
another regiment or troop. As a matter 
of fact, as every one living at the time of 
the war remembers, the desertions were 
due either to sheer cowardice or to a de- 
sire to get the generous bounty which 
might be obtained by a thrifty soldier 
on reénlistment. The Act of 1889 In 
its operation opened wide every gate of 
the National Treasury to the pension- 
seeking deserter. Forty-five years after 
the close of the war it was easy for a man 
familiar with the military organizations 
of the time to declare that he had reén- 
listed, without fear of exposure by the 
perfunctory examination made in such 
cases. Any deserter who knew the name 
of a dead man in another regiment and 
had friends willing to swear that he had 
reénlisted under that dead man’s namie, 
could be pretty sure of his slice of the pen- 
sion pie. 

This law originally provided that appli- 
cations for relief must be made before 
July 1, 1892. Three years later it vas 
extended two years, applications being 
allowed as late as July 1, 1894. Later 
(by Act approved March 2, 1895) all 
limitation was removed. 

But, while thousands have taken ad- 
vantage of the law, others have been forced 
to resort to Congress for Private Acts, 
falsifying their actual record by arbitrarily 
sponging out the nasty word. Within 
the last two years about 3,000 Bills have 
been introduced in Congress granting 
honorable discharges to veterans who 
were so unfortunate as to have an em- 
barrassing entry — ‘‘dishonorably — dis- 
charged” or ‘deserter’? — against their 
names on the War Department records. 

It is true that not all these Bills have 
been passed; only a few, comparatively, 
have been. This article will be in print 
before the dissolution of the Sixty-first 
Congress; it will, therefore, report Con- 
gressional action only up to the opening 
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of the final session, January 5th. It is 
within the last two months of Congress 
that much legislation reaches its final 
stage; the last confused and crowded 
days will see hundreds of Private Bills 
rushed through. Up to the beginning of 
the last session, the docket numbers of 
the Bills on the calendar of the House 
Committee of Military Affairs alone ran 
up to 23,054. All but 300 of these Bills 
were for the relief of deserters, dis- 
honorably dismissed soldiers, and _ the 
like. As yet only eighty-eight have been 
favorably reported and started on their 
way to become Laws — forty-three have 
so far been passed. This takes no account 
of “relieving” and “correcting” Private 
Bills originating in the Senate; these are 
less in number — there are only about 
one thousand of them — but a larger 
proportion will be passed. 

The iniquity of the Special Acts for the 
correction of records, however, is not in 
their number but in their insolence — in 
their contempt for history, their indiffer- 
ence to the honor of the pension roll. 
President Grant, himself a veteran, wrote 
in 1876, in vetoing an Act to correct a 
soldier’s record: “It will not only falsify 
the records of the War Department, but 
will be an injustice to every man who 
served honorably during the War of the 
Rebellion.” Congress is habitually falsi- 
fying the records of the War Department 
and habitually doing injustice to every 
man who served honorably during the 
war. 

It might with much force be questioned 
whether Congress has the constitutional 
right to nullify proceedings, findings, and 
sentences of any court, martial or civil. 
In exercise of its constitutional rights, 
Congress has provided for a system of 
military courts; having created them, it 
has not the legal power to interfere with 
their work. It may disestablish military 
courts, but while they exist they are part 
of another branch of the Government with 
which the legislative branch may not 
interfere. It might reasonably be argued 
that it is as much of an invasion of the 
rights of another codérdinate branch for 
Congress to undertake to annul a sen- 
tence of a military court duly established 
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as it would be for it to revise the judg- 
ment of a civil court; are not the two 
equally beyond the reach of the legisla- 
tive branch? 

But even if it be constitutionally possible, 
it is still physically impossible for Congress 
to obliterate historical facts and substi- 
tute for them imaginary facts — to create 
a new history, a new world of events in 
which actual, executed, and completed 
acts were not done, but instead of them 
other acts were done which in fact were 
never done. It is physically impossible 
for Congress to revoke already executed 
orders of dismissal and to grant to-day 
honorable discharges from organizations 
which have been disbanded for forty-five 
years. Acts of Congress may be powerful, 
but they are not powerful enough to anni- 
hilate actual events and substitute for 
them the wishes of Congressmen. To 
say that “‘dishonorable”’ reads “‘honora- 
ble,” or to assert that a soldier who fled 
in cowardice served faithfully to the end, 
or to write it in a book that an officer 
cashiered for misbehavior, insubordina- 
tion, or faithlessness left the service 
honorably is to do a thing no less false 
because it is Congress that does it. If 
the votes of Senators and Representatives 
and the signature of the President can 
reach back half a century and rehabili- 
tate traitors, give deserters the backbone 
which they lacked, and obliterate drunken, 
dishonest, insubordinate, and cowardly 
acts, then Congress can do anything. 
It can falsify, distort, and reverse any 
event of history. It can enact that Bull 
Run was a Northern victory: It can 
magically dispel the illusion that Bene- 
dict Arnold was a traitor, and, issuing 
to his descendants a posthumous certifi- 
cate of honorable discharge, point them 
to the Pension Office. 

There is nothing that an Act of Congress 
can not do if it has the power to efface the 
scarlet letter from the body of John Oates. 

Such an Act pretends to annul the exe- 
cuted sentence of dismissal. But it is 
impossible to accomplish this, by legisla- 
tion or by any other human act. The 
dismissal has been made, and it cannot 
be unmade. As General Ainsworth 
unanswerably argues: 
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A man shot: to death in pursuance of a 
court-martial sentence or of an executive 
order is no more beyond the reach of any- 
thing that Congress or the Executive can 
do to him or for him, than is an officer who 
was lawfully dismissed from service. It is 
a fact that the one was shot and the other 
dismissed, and that fact will remain in spite 
of all that human power can do and 
it is equally vain and foolish to issue an order 
purporting to discharge from the military 
service a person who is not now in that service. 
It is not in the power of the President or the 
Secretary of War, even though Congress may 
have specifically declared that it is or shall 
be, to discharge a man from the military 
service who is not now in that service. 


If refuge be taken in the assertion that 
the private corrective Acts of the last 
year have been so framed that they 
no longer pretend directly to change 
records and issue certificates of honorable 
discharge to men who were not honorably 
discharged, but that now they require 
only that in the administration of the 
pension laws the beneficiaries shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged —if refuge is now 
taken in that fact, it must be asked whether 
it is any more objectionable to enact 
directly that a falsehood is a fact than to 
require the Pension Bureau to act as if 
the falsehood were the fact. The Pension 
Office is now by Act of Congress and of 
the President put into the position of 
a court which may not base its awards 
on truth, but on instruction from a 
superior power. The Pension Bureau is 
now refused permission to discriminate 
between faithful and unfaithful veterans, 
heroes, and deserters; it is forced to 
“consider’’ that things which have never 
occurred have occurred, and that things 
which have occurred have never oc- 
curred. 

While the insolence of Congress con- 
cerns all who feel that the integrity of 
the nation’s records should be preserved, 
it is particularly a matter of anxiety with 
War veterans. The faithful soldier is 


dishonored when deserters are put in a 
position of equality with him; the pension 
toll is stained when its pages are opened 
to murderers, drunken rowdies, embez- 
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dismissed from the 


zlers, and cowards 
service for the country’s good. Though 
there has been among the veterans a 
widespread feeling of resentment at any 
criticism of the pension system, dissatis- 
faction has lately been growing over the 
ease with which discharged soldiers may 


have their records “corrected.” The 
Pennsylvania Commandery of the Loyal 
Legion is engaged actively in fighting 
the scandal. It has formally resolved that 
in considering applications for admission 
to the Order no attention shall be paid to 
Congressional Acts falsely purporting to 
““correct”’ records. 

What a reflection it is upon the Govern- 
ment of a nation that an association of 
gentlemen — the veteran officers of the 
Union Army —declines to accept the 
Acts of its Congress as truthful! 


The manufacture of war history by a 
subservient Congress is a phase of the 
pension carnival. There is occasionally 
a pretense that the expunging of a shame- 
ful charge is desired for the sake of wife 
and children, but it is singular that such 
a solicitude should have awakened only 
at so late a date. It is the size of the 
pension now to be obtained that suggests 
the appeal to Congress for an honorable 
discharge. For every one,of these “‘cor- 
rections” carries a pension. ‘That is its 
reason, excuse, and purpose. 

And that Congress should turn itself 
into a record-factory is an inevitable 
phase of the pension business in its extrava- 
gant development. While Congress is, 
through thousands of Special Acts, con- 
ferring pensions upon camp-and-hospital- 
loafers, near-ninety-day recruits, and 
victims of measles; while it is pensioning 
common-law-wives and deathbed widows, 
legalizing illegal marriages, and pre-dating 
legal ones in order to give money to females 
born a generation after the War; while it 
is supporting blind men, cripples, and 
idiots because their fathers years before 
had worn a blue suit — why should it not 
do a little kindness in the way of expunging 
a single syllable of three letters from a 
few thousand records of dishonorable 
dismissal from the Army? a 
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HIS is the true story of a mill 
town in South Carolina — a story 
that began more than fifty years 

ago. At the foot of a hill covered with 
health-breathing pines is the white village 
of Graniteville, situated on the banks of 
a large mill pond whose waters turn 
the wheels of one of the largest cotton- 
mills in America. The tree-lined streets 
are wide and long, and each freshly painted 
house is separated from its neighbor by a 
well-kept garden or lawn, while at the 
back is a large vegetable garden. Here 
dwell nearly 3,000 people, workers in the 
mills and their families. 

Where four of the wider streets meet 
in a kind of square stands a stately build- 
ing — the memorial to the late president 
of the company — that tells the whole 
secret of this industrial Utopia. The man 
in whose name this people’s pleasure 
palace was erected —H. H. Hickman — 
was a humanitarian in the broad sense 
of the word; and when he died, at the 
age of eighty-six, after half a century’s 
active service to the mills of which he 
was president, it seemed most fitting that 
the memorial should take the form of 
a gift to the people. This memorial hall 
is really a people’s club-house, with a 
library, a gymnasium and swimming-pool, 
a billiard-room, a dance-hall, and other 
conveniences — all free to the workers. 
It was erected at a cost of $25,000. The 
company also employs eight  school- 
teachers for the 350 boys and girls who 
are to be trained under the system that 
produced excellent results in the lives of 
their fathers and mothers. 

His people’s welfare was always Mr. 
Hickman’s first thought. For instance, 
when a bad year came to the manufacturers 
of the South several years ago and prac- 
tically all of the cotton-mills were com- 
pelled to shut down, the operatives of 
the three mills under this system were 
given half-pay for two months. In the 
meantime they were paying merely 


nominal rent for their homes, which were 
owned and kept in perfect repair by the 
company. They could make their purchases 
where they could buy the cheapest, for 
the company does not own a store of any 
kind. When the state passed a law re- 
ducing the hours of labor, the company 
voluntarily increased the rate of pay per 
hour and increased the price of piece-work. 
When a worker grew too old for his daily 
task, he was placed on the company’s 
pension list. When laws were enacted 
regulating child-labor, the little com- 
munity scarcely heeded them, for child- 
labor was practically unknown. 

That which pleased Mr. Hickman most 
was the fine fibre of the men and boys 
who grew up in his mill.” The number of 
those who acquitted themselves with credit 
in later years was a source of much 
gratification to him. 

Edgefield and Aiken counties have been 
represented in the state senate and in 
the House of Representatives by men 
who worked in the mill, while others have 
filled many of the local offices. 

At least four mill-hands have been 
members of the city council of Augusta; 
one became a judge; one was appointed 
consul to a foreign port; another filled the 
office of mayor of Bessemer, Ala., for 
several years and is now genéral Southern 
agent of one of the oldest fire-insurance 
companies in the United States. At least 
eleven have become successful preachers, 
doctors, or lawyers; and some have been 
presidents of banks and cotton-mills, or 
superintendents of mills. Many others 
are found to-day among the prosperous 
merchants of South Carolina and Georgia. 

“But the most remarkable fact concern- 
ing this town of almost unbelievable 
idealism,’ says one who knows it well, 
“is that it owns neither a jail nor a police- 
man. An arrest has not been made there 
for more than thirty years, and drunken 
ness and disorder are practically un, 
known.” 








